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Idylles Prussiennes, Par Théodore de Banville. Paris: 


THERE occurs in La Mettrie’s hoaxing dedication of 
ZL’ Homme Machine to Haller one of those ¢raits de flamme 
which even Voltaire was obliged to recognise in the joyous 
doctor. Pronouncing a half sincere, half exaggerated en- 
comium on the merits of science .and art, he complains that 
intellectual and artistic pleasures are in fact too intense and 
entrancing. Their intensity blunts the enjoyment of them. 
But fortunately there is a remedy, and it is to be found in 
the pleasures of sense. In order, he says, properly to enjoy 
the delights of study and culture, “j’ai quelquefois été forcé 
de me livrer 4 l’amour.” Even if allowance be made for the 
paradoxical irony of the sentiment (and La Mettrie is usually 
most nearly sincere when he is most paradoxical), it still 
affords glimpses of a reading of the life of enjoyment, which 
if not exactly new has not often been attempted in modern 
times. It would be interesting to consider how far an im- 
partial devotion to Muse and Grace, to Athena and Aphrodite 
is a possibility ; how far a genuine enthusiasm for sensual 
pleasure can be combined with a genuine appreciation of 
study and of art. The consideration, unfortunately, would 
have to be purely theoretic : for practical examples we must 
wait for a distant future—till sensualists are philosophers, or 
philosophers sensualists. 

But should there ever arise a sect or society of aspirants 
to the perilous and doubtful glory of thus serving two masters, 
the poet whose name stands at the head of this article 
would have an undoubted claim to the honours of their 
laureateship. For almost alone among the modern romantic 
school of Europe, the descendants of Byron, of Shelley, 
and of Heine, M. Théodore de Banville has managed to in- 
troduce measure and order into the service of his peculiar 
gods. He takes the yew and the roses which form the crown 
of Aphrodite; but they are poisonless and thornless to him, 
or rather the poison produces but a generous intoxication, 
and the thorns act only as a harmless stimulus. His passion 
is neither forced nor stunted, his expression neither laboured 
nor over-confined—the rule of ‘not too much” appears to 
be observed without effort as without error. His muse is 
chercheuse @infni, but not ad infinitum. In his celebration 
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of the mysteries there is neither howling, nor writhing, nor 
gnashing of teeth. Nemesis and Koros seem to pass him 
by. The utmost penalty paid for any raptures in which he 
may indulge—nor are they few or mean—is a graceful and 
rather salutary melancholy, which seems to have the effect 
at once of soothing the nerves for what is past and of 
strengthening them for what may be to come. Among his 
despairing brotherhood he alone despairs not of the earthly 
paradise, and evades by some happy expedient of tempera- 
ment or of art, the fatal contact of the fiery sword. 
Although ranking in point of form and character among 
the latest and most modern of writers, Théodore de Banville 
is by no means in the literal sense a young poet. He belongs 
in fact to the generation which came between the great stars 
of 1830, now, alas ! all but departed, and the rising celebrities 
of the Empire and the third Republic. It is thirty years and 
more since the Cariatides appeared. During this time the 
productiveness of the author has been constant, but his 
works have appeared in a very large number of small publi- 
cations many of which have been for some time out of print, 
and the complete edition lately undertaken by M. Lemerre 
will afford the first fair opportunity of judging the author’s 
work and genius as a whole. The present article will not 
attempt to do more than notice three productions which 
present M. de Banville under curiously different aspects— 
that is to say, the work now introduced as text, the Odes 
Funambulesques, and the most remarkable poems which 
formed part of the Parnasse Contemporain for 1869, the 
publication of which was interrupted by the war. Naturally 
the reader will not look for a very positive display of the 
qualities which we have praised, in such a work as the 
Idylles Prussiennes. The poetical merits of the vast 
volume of verse poured forth in France during 1870-71 are 
as a rule but small. Helpless rage is, unfortunately apt to be 
undignified, and no Prometheus has yet appeared in France 
as an exception to the rule. Few if any French poets have 
resisted the temptation to console themselves for perpetual, 
not to say disgraceful, disaster by extravagant self-laudation. 
Now the only way of rendering such extravagance tolerable 
is to clothe it in rhetoric of sufficient power and gorgeous- 
ness ; and declamation is by no means M. de Banville’s forte. 
In this he differs strikingly from another great contemporary 
poet, Leconte de Lisle, from whose works specimens of 
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almost perfect declamation—such as for instance the wonder- 
ful passage in Les Runoias beginning “Vous ne chanterez 
plus sur vos harpes de pierre”—-can be produced in pro- 
fusion. But our author has neither miscalculated his powers 
nor attempted an unsuitable task ; on the contrary he has 
given yet another example of the reticence and self-control 
for which he has already been praised. “Avoiding the common 
and fatal error of pitching the voice in the popular key, he 
has by skilful depression and transposition obtained a suitable 
style—the style of meditative and almost humorous satire, 
of which he is a master. The result, making allowance for 
the enormous difficulties of subject and treatment, is cer- 
tainly a success ; perhaps it is not unsuccessful even if such 
allowance be not made. It is not to be denied that the wit 
is sometimes forced, and the mirth not unfrequently a mere 
rire jaune, but on the whole Théodore de Banville may be 
safely pronounced to have achieved more thoroughly than 
any other French poet the perilous and ungrateful adventure 
which he has undertaken. There are, of course, many pieces 
in the volume which are not entitled to any share of this 
praise. Some are trivial ; a few, such as “ Cauchemar” and 
“Le Mourant,” are not free from the immoderate invective 
and the theatrical patriotism which disfigured “ L’Année 
Terrible.” ‘‘ Le Turco,” whatever it may be to French taste, 
is to English critical eyes simply vulgar. But there are 
others which show none of these faults. ‘La Bonne Nour- 
rice” gives a fine picture of Death, helmeted and purple clad, 
lulling her beloved Bismarck to sleep. ‘“L’Ane” and “Les 
Rats ” are two decidedly good satirical pieces, suggested by 
the omnivorous habits of the besieged Parisians. In the 
former the poet after a most quaint description of the merits, 
defects, and sufferings of the unlucky animal, who after all 
** Nous crvit bons, réveur charmant ! 
Nous flatte de sa longue queue, 
Et nous regarde tendrement 
De sa vague prunelle bleue :” 
laments the final injury—the ass is actually eaten! Nay 
more, he is found so good that 
‘* A l'avenir on mangera 
Toujours des Anes, sans nul doute !”’ 
Then suddenly turning from asses literal to asses metaphori- 
cal, he begs various personages, in a formidable list, to 
reassure themselves. Some of them must escape : 
‘*Jamais nous ne pourrons venir 
A bout de manger tous les anes!” 

‘“* Marguerite Schneider” is a really fine address to the 
young damsel whose fondness for earrings gave her so evil 
a notoriety. The poet proposes as the most appropriate 
pendants two drops of blood, ruby-like and ever ready to 
fall. But the gem of the book is without doubt “ L’Epée.” 
This piece forms a perfect and possibly a designed counter- 
part to the famous sword-song of de Banville’s namesake 
Korner. It deserves quotation at length, but we must un- 
willingly leave it unquoted here. 

Of the whole volume it may be said that the form is 
incomparably superior to the matter, and this fact, which 
is not likely to render it popular with the average reader, 
must always give it a special interest in the eyes of the 
instructed and critical lover of poetry. 

Still dearer to such a critic should be the Odes Funam- 
bulesques, and for the same reason. It is probable indeed 
that this wonderful book has not found many English readers, 
not merely because of its multitude of minute Parisian details 
and personalities, but still more, it is to be feared, because 
comparatively few Englishmen have the patience or the 
inclination to observe the artistic excellence of its grotesque 
extravagances. An English critic once held it up as a 
sort of scarecrow, an instance of the inevitable tendencies 





of the romantic school. If it be so, so much the better 
for the school which can “ inevitably” produce such poems 
as “ La Belle Véronique,” ‘“ Variations Lyriques,” “ La Ville 
Enchantée,” and above all the epilogue, and so to speak 
moral, of the book, “Le Saut du Tremplin,” where 
‘«Enfin de son vil échafaud 
Le clown sauta si haut, si haut, 
Qu’il creva le plafond de toiles 
Au son du cor et du tambour, 
Et le coeur dévoré d’amour 
Alla rouler dans les étoiles.” 
So much the better for the school which can thus vindicate 
the assertion, made in the fine poem which does duty here as 
prelude, that the artist, be he orator, prophet, or buffoon, 
whatever be his audience and whatever his message, is 
‘* Toujours au dessus de la foule.” 
In /dylles Prussiennes we have the poet struggling with, 
and in a great degree mastering an unpromising, uncon- 
genial, but inevitable subject; in Odes Funambulesques 
we see him voluntarily assuming the motley that he may 
prove the omnipotence and omnipresence of his art, and 
its fitness at all times and in all places for making the 
common 4s if it were not common. But to relieve this 
view of Art Militant, now with helmet and sword, now with 
cap and bauble, it is only fair to give a glimpse of the poet’s 
Art Triumphant, in her peculiar sphere and treating congenial 
subjects, representing above all things 
‘* The crescent life and love the plenilune.”’ 
For this purpose Théodore de Banville’s contributions to the 
Parnasse Contemporain (November, 1869) are especially 
suited, being his last production before the disturbing events 
of 1870. They consist of one poem of some length, “La 
Cithare,” admirable in style and language, and recalling by its 
semi-classical manner the earlier works of the poet, and of ten 
ballads composed “la maniére de Francois Villon.” These 
latter are all good, especially that “‘ Des Belles Chalon- 
naises,” and ‘“ De la Bonne Doctrine;” but there is one of 
such supereminent beauty that it must be quoted at len; 
It is entitled “ Ballade de Banville aux Enfants Perdus.” 
** Je le sais bien que Cythére est en.deuil ! 
Que son jardin, souffleté par I’ orage, 
O mes amis, n’est plus qu’un sombre écueil 
Agonisant sous le soleil sauvage. 
La Solitude habite son rivage. 
Qu’importe ! allons vers les pays fictifs! 
Cherchons la plage oi nos désirs oisifs 
S’abreuveront dans le sacré mystére 
Fait pour un choeur d‘ésprits contemplatifs: 
Embarquons-nous pour la belle Cythére. 
La grande mer sera notre cercueil : 
Nous serverons de proie au noir naufrage, 
Le feu du ciel punira notre orgueil 
Et l’aquilon nous garde son outrage. 
Qu’importe! allons vers le clair paysage. 
Malgré la mer jalouse et les récifs, 
Venez, partons comme des fugitifs, 
Loin de ce monde au souffle délétére. 
‘Nous dont les coeurs sont des ramiers plaintifs 


Embarquons-nous pour la belle Cythére. 


Des serpents gris se trainent sur le seuil 

Oi souriait Cypris la chére image 

Aux tresses d’or, la vierge au doux accueil ! 
Mais les Amours sur le plus haut cordage 
Nous chantent l’hymne adoré du voyage. 
Héros cachés dans ces corps maladifs, 
Fuyons, partons sur nos légers esquifs 

Vers le divin bocage ou la panthére 

Pleure d’amour sous les rosiers lascifs : 
Embarquons-nous pour la belle Cythére. 


ENVOI. 
Rassasions d’azur nos yeux pensifs ! 
Oiseaux chanteurs, dans la brise expansifs, 
Ne souillons point nos ailes sur la terre, 
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Volons, charmés, vers les dieux primitifs ! 
Embarquons-nous pour la belle Cythére.” 

What can or need be said of such a poem as this but 
that in thought, expression, language, metre, rhythm it is 
perfect? that the sequence of the ideas is only equalled in 
beauty and completeness by the cadence and harmony of 
the accompaniment? If lyric verse be, as it is in truth, the 
nominative of poetry, whence all other kinds are but cases 
and deflections, Théodore de Banville needs to advance 
no other proofs to assert his claim to a place among the 
first of contemporary poets. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





Kinder der Welt. A Romance. By Paul Heyse. Hertz, Berlin. 1873. 


By and By. An Historical Romance of the Future. By Edward 
Maitland, author of ‘‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” Bentley. 1873. 


THESE two works have this much in common, that they 
are both evidently intended to prove something, but what, 
and more especially to whom, is so obscure that we are 
inclined to echo the end of Mr. Maitland’s preface: ‘“‘ Who 
but the artist knows the artist’s ideal?” As works of art, 
however, it would be unfair to class them together, for 
though Heyse has always been least successful in his longest 
works, and in this, his first full-length romance, has further 
burdened himself with the dead weight of a didactic pur- 
pose,-his style is always: finished, and he has always some 
scenes and characters touched in with real grace and poetic 
originality ; while By and By is both incoherent in design 
and careless in composition—essentially what Mr. Hamerton 
calls an “‘ undisciplined” book. If, as seems probable, the 
purpose of both writers is to recommend the precise variety 
of theism or atheism professed by the principal character in 
each work, it may be doubted whether the means are dis- 
creetly chosen. It is usual in the early days of a religious 
movement for novels to be written to illustrate the doctrines 
and practices of believers and the iniquity of the outer 
world ; but religious novels have a bad name in literature, 
and to the unprejudiced, profane public it will scarcely be a 
recommendation of the religious views of Dr. Strauss or our 
undogmatic English Theists that they too can inspire fictions 
which, like those of Mrs. Sherwood or Miss Sewell, may be 
extremely edifying to the faithful, but will hardly be found 
convincing except by the converted. On the other hand 
we can scarcely understand how the faith of full-fledged 
philosophers, in whose mouth Schopenhauer and Comte 
and Spinoza and the grey matter of the brain are familiar 
household words, should need strengthening by such an 
exercise of the novelist’s prerogative as consists in making his 
villain a candidate of theology. But perhaps we ought not 
to assume that Aznder der Welt is exactly meant to prove 
the doctrines advocated by all the virtuous characters in the 
book : it may be only intended to illustrate the thesis that 
opinions about the cause and constitution of the universe 
have very little influence either for good or evil upon the 
passions or conduct. At least Edwin, the hero, who is an 
extremely enlightened philosopher, falls in love as 
violently and unreasonably as the most antiquated theist, 
and has to have a brain fever before he is ready to be con- 
soled by a young lady to whom he had been giving lectures 
in philosophy until her father’s orthodoxy took alarm. 
When the lectures were interrupted she begins to die 
for love, partly of Edwin, partly of philosophy, but is restored 
by a declaration in the following terms: ‘ What I feel for 
you—-he stopped with a gentle smile—we had not got 
so far as Spinoza for the scholastic term to be familiar to 
you :—but look ! the feeling of man towards what that high 
sage called God, the absolute Substance which acts and wills 
and embraces everything, that exaltation of every feeling 





which follows when we plunge ourselves in thought into the 
being of this All and One—he calls ‘intellectual love.’ It 
is neither a jest nor a blasphemy, but the simple expression 
of truth when I say, with such a love I love thee, Leah ! 
That blind, daemonic passion otherwise called love is 
washed out of my blood, I hope for ever. What now lives 
in me is the blessed knowledge that thou art the best, the 
profoundest, most gracious, and most noble human shape 
that has ever appeared upon earth, the One and All in which 
my world is contained and resolved, and that the man whom 
thou shouldst love and to whom thou wert willing to belong 
were the happiest of mortals!” ‘There are pages enough in 
this vein to be a severe trial to the patience or gravity of 
irreligious readers. ‘The first half of the book is the best, 
and the character of Balder, Edwin’s younger brother—a 
beautiful cripple, who never leaves his garret-lodging, but 
finds in his friends, his verses, his turning-lathe, and the 
shoemaker’s daughter who waits on him all the elements of 
enjoyment which attach more fortunate mortals to life—is 
the most attractive feature in it: the author's bright, sympa- 
thetic treatment of the conception is in his best manner. 
But Balder dies, partly because the shoemaker’s daughter 
is betrothed to somebody else, and his friends instead of 
arranging for his interment without religious rites, or with 
such rites only as they might please to invent, accept the 
ministrations of an orthodox clergyman and then are indig- 
nant at his thinking it necessary to pray for the sinful soul 
of the departed. If the “children of this world” are as 
numerous in proportion in Germany as Herr Heyse implies 
it is strange that their practice in this respect should be so 
much less logical than in France or even in England. ‘The 
character of Toinette, Edwin’s first love, is also open to 
exception, especially in a work containing a good deal ot 
physiology. The author seems to consider that to be von 
adel, even if only on the father’s side, is an organic disease 
affecting the blood, passing the powers of philosophy to 
remedy, and condemning the victim to take refuge in discreet 
and dignified suicide. He fails to see that a moral pecu- 
liarity if it could be accounted for scientifically by physical 
causes would cease to béa subject for imaginative treatment: 
constitutional insanity is of no more use to a novelist than 
hereditary gout: and on the other hand if the defects in 
Toinette’s moral organisation were only such as ordinary 
mortals may have to encounter it is a confession of weak- 
ness on behalf of the doctrine which she shares with her 
friend the professor that it cannot help her under such a 
very ordinary misfortune as marriage to a stupid count. 
The book is unsatisfactory as a whole because, while it dis- 
cusses serious questions at considerable length, it, takes a 
solution of them for granted which would have been found 
much more fruitful if the grounds of its acceptance had 
been more clearly apprehended. 

Of By and By there is really little to be said unless the 
author means this description of a successful book to be 
applied to it: “As it consisted of ideas already floating 
more or less vaguely in men’s minds, and flattered the most 
popular feelings, it was very appropriately called, /# the Air ; 
or, Made to Sell.” Even an extravaganza wants to have some 
internal consistency, and the most obvious objection to this 
“romance of the future” is that it does not describe the 
future either as the author supposes that it will be or as he 
thinks it desirable that it should be. Ballooning and tele- 
graphy are the only arts or sciences in which material 
progress is represented as having been made, and constant 
references to trifling controversies of the present day, which 
will certainly be forgotten before the end of the century, 
show how little trouble the author has taken to realize his 
own invention in all its details. It is extremely doubtful 
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whether in “7an trois mil,” or whatever is the date of Mr. 
Carol’s life and adventures, the Albert Hall will still be 
regarded as a “noble monument,” and it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that at that remote date, and after a great intellectual 
movement which is called the “ Emancipation,” the small 
surviving sect of Christians known as the “ Remnant” 
should be able to resist the spread of aerostatics as irreligious 
and generally preserve intact the traditions of the religious 
school against which the author’s animadversions are directed. 
But if the picture given of the future is too inconsistent to 
be meant for prediction, it is so unattractive that it cannot be 
intended as a model or ideal to be aimed at. Besides the 
limitation implied in the nature of things—for of course an 
author cannot make his wisest characters utter more wisdom 
than he can himself invent for them—it is certainly high 
treason against the race to represent posterity as actually 
more foolish than the present generation, and this is what, 
consciously or otherwise, Mr. Maitland certainly does. Not 
content with traducing men and women, he actually invents 
bodily angels who can be reached by balloon ; but he.does 
not explain how their existence has escaped the telescope if 
they reside in regions where the atmosphere is dense enough 
to support human life. The author has been at some pains 
to re-arrange the marriage laws of the future, apparently in 
the interest of unborn novelists who would have a fresh way 
of tormenting their heroes and heroineswhen it was possible 
not only to make them marry the wrong person, or fail to 
marry the right one, but to make them marry the right person 
in what might turn out to be the wrong way. These and 
other innovations are represented as leaving the world in 
essentials very much as they found it; and since Heyse’s 
graver speculations tended to the same result, which is not 
an attractive prospect to the hopeful and credulous public 
which the religious novelist must be supposed to address, 
it may be doubted whether on this occasion it can be ‘said 
that “the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light.” EpitH SIMcox. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

The incontestable reputation which Sir Arthur Helps has 
earned as a lay preacher has on the whole been rather diffused 
than lowered by his unremitting productivity, which is always 
bringing him within the reach of new readers. This portion 
of his public will probably thank him for calling their atten- 
tion by a very pretty reprint to his tragedy of Ow/dita the 
Serf (Strahan & Co.) The hero is a reforming Russian 
nobleman intimate with the Czar, who endeavours to cheat 
the hostility of the head of the police by marrying an influen- 
tial princess. Before the marriage is accomplished he falls in 
love with the princess’s favourite serf. His first scheme of 
buying his mistress is made very unnecessarily to subject her 
to peril of the lash, and he is driven to arson and homicide in 
order to rescue her. The princess has the generosity to pro- 
vide him with a paper certifying that Oulita has been legally 
sold by her father to the hero’s agent. 

Oulita after living happily for a month under the protection 
of her lover gives herself up to the princess because she ob- 
serves that anxiety to protect her is absorbing his powers 
and diverting him from his career of reform. The princess is 
of course won by her magnanimity and determines to make 
the lovers happy. Unfortunately the hero is arrested and sent 
off without delay to Siberia: Oulita however forces herself 
into the presence of the Czar, who for some incomprehensible 
reason decides that the scandal of a pardon will be mitigated 
by ‘a loveless marriage (to be followed by a separation) be- 
tween the hero and the princess. The princess is as eager as 
Oulita to sacrifice herself, but the hero whom they overtake 
on the road to Siberia explains that he cannot accept his 
pardon at such a price, whereupon Oulita kills herself in his 
sight under the absurd idea that he will then feel free to marry 
the princess. 

This is not a more ridiculous story than that of most of the 





Elizabethan tragedies, but in the Elizabethan age passion was 
not incompatible with dignity and habitual self-restraint was 
not a condition of self-respect : in OwdzZa the characters main- 
tain an unbroken decorum which is only thrilling in combina- 
tion with the most exact and finished realism ; they are in- 
capable of doing more than thinking aloud about the situation 
so as to bring in as much of the author’s philosophy as can be 
done without too glaring incongruity. Even under these con- 
ditions the author philosophises with his usual measure of 
insight, though perhaps the limits of his insight become more 
conspicuous in a tragedy than in an essay or a dialogue: 
lookers on it is said see most of the game, but they never see 
what makes the game worth playing, if it is worth playing— 
which such books make us doubt. It should be added that 
the situations of the play, especially the last, are fine in them- 
selves, though the author has known neither how to introduce 
them rationally nor how to use them passionately. The play 
contains several lyrics, which are not the only feature which 
reminds us of Sir Henry Taylor. 


The turbid reveries that lie between boyhood and manhood 
are generally unconscious and inarticulate: people think little 
of them, and speak of them when they are over as nonsense 
that it does a young man good to have had knocked out of - 
him. Mr. Sinclair’s poems (Provost & Co.) are an attempt to 
embody and interpret these moods of morbid exaltation and 
depression. A sympathetic reader will find in them much heat, 
some sweetness, a little strength, even light enough for misty 
brightness but not for clearness or beauty. The verse moves 
stiffly but not without something of a manly gait, that might 
march or even dance—if it could get its lameness cured. 


Mr. Drummond’s book on the Life and Character of 
Erasmus (Smith, Elder, & Co.) is as good as it could be 
within the limits which the author has imposed upon himself. 
He has confined himself strictly to Erasmus’ personality, and 
he has treated Erasmus as his own best biographer. In one 
sense this is true: Erasmus’ letters contain material$ for a 
copious life, and they are very lively and amysing, though to a 
certain extent monotonous. But without being deliberately 
uncandid Erasmus was continually posing; he was querulous, 
and he looked upon himself with the eyes of a man always 
repelling detraction and extorting recognition ; moreover he 
had the tact, the modesty, the rhetorical skill to do all this 
with effect. The consequence is that a copious life of Erasmus 
based upon his own letters gives an impression of the man 
which perhaps his contemporaries would find it hard to recog- 
nise even when the necessary rectifications have been made. 
We doubt whether even in the account of Erasmus taking 
the vows Mr. Drummond’s rectifications go far enough, and 
there can be little doubt that M. Du Laur has appreciated the 
true character of the sponging correspondence “with Battus 
better. Both biographers have been duped by the audacious 
anachronism whereby Erasmus took up the posttion of a victim 
in his controversies with Bedda and other Catholics, though 
in fact he was treated with a forbearance which his reputation 
and plausibility of statement are hardly sufficient to explain, 
especially when we remember that he had no speculative basis 
for his unfailing loyalty to Rome in practice. 

As it is impossible to write Erasmus’ life fully except from 
the letters it is to be wished that Mr. Drummond had con- 
densed the personal narrative, and utilised the space thus 
gained fora discussion of some of the numerous questions which 
naturally arise out of the relation of Erasmus to his age. 
What was the real internal condition of the great monastic 
and scholastic corporation which he attacked? how came it 
to be so completely separated in its interests and tendencies 
not only from the papal court but from the higher clergy ? 
how far was the mendicant temper of Erasmus personal to 
himself ? how far was it the result of the dependent condition 
which he shared with other scholars of the age? Of course 
these are collateral points, but they are quite as relevant to 
the main subject as the trite distinction between the Lutheran 
and Roman doctrine of Justification to which Mr. Drummond 
has thought it necessary to devote a chapter, or the comfort- 
able commonplace about civil and religious liberty which he 
repeats as complacently as if it were certain that Luther was 
a precursor of Locke. 
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- Again, has everything been said about Luther and Erasmus 


when it has been explained to the comprehension of Exeter 


Hall that Erasmus really was a Roman Catholic except so far 
as he was a Rationalist ? Would not a more detailed and 
chronological treatment of the subject have done something 
to confirm the popular impression that fear partly for his 
person, partly for his position, was the dominant though not 
the only motive of the great humanist’s conduct throughout 
the last nineteen years of his life? It is true that he never had 
to do actual violence to his conscience, but was there not a 
time when his conscience reproached him for not supporting 
Luther with the whole weight of his authority yet unimpaired 
_by tergiversation on the question of indulgences, when he be- 
lieved he was substantially right ? (to the last he recoiled much 
more from the lawlessness of Luther’s action and from the 
headlong unreason of his method than from the brutality of 
his doctrine). Was there not another time when his con- 
science reproached him, though less loudly, for his com- 
plaisance to the tyrannical iconoclasts who had driven him 
from Basle ? 

The shortcomings of Mr. Drummond’s book are at once 
more definite and less conspicuous than its merits: of the 
latter it is enough to say that the writer is always clear, trust- 
worthy, and readable, and that his matter is always full 
enough and well digested. Itis hardly a fault that he has 
made himself so much at home in Erasmus that he Latinises 
a proper name now and then in a way that might puzzle the 
uninitiated, giving us e.g. Pannonia for Hungary. 





Art and Archaeology. 


Monuments of Early Christian Art, Sculpture, and Catacomb 
a By J. W. Appell, Ph.D. Chapman and Hall. 
1872. 

A COMPLETE manual, with descriptive notices however 

slightly drawn up, of the monuments of early Christian 

art, comprising those to be found in all European cities, 
churches, cemeteries, &c., would satisfy a want generally 
felt ; and if supplied with breadth of knowledge, with impar- 
tiality and clearness superior to all prepossessions of sectarian- 
ism, such a work might avail for determining the true import 

. of evidences, in the-monumental range, to the doctrines and 

practices of the ancient Church. 

The small volume by Dr. Appell which is before me has 
somewhat higher claims than those modestly announced in 
its preface, being indeed a good deal more than a “ cata- 
logue” of such relics as “early Christian ‘sculptures to be 
found in ecclesiastical buildings of Rome and other cities,” 
and “the more curious catacomb paintings.” 

One may regret that such an opulent and highly valuable 
class of art-works as the Christian mosaics should be omitted 
from this learned writer's scope and pages. The productions 
of that art, applied to the illustration of sacred subjects in 
Rome and Ravenna alone, form a cycle for monumental 
records throwing light on the religious ideas, the devotional 
usages, the symbolism and priesthood of ancient Chris- 
tianity. Marked by many analogies with the primitive art 
found in the cemeteries called catacombs, those mosaics 
display more of vigour and freedom, and at the average 
amount of the excellence distinguishing them, prove more 
impressive than the earlier or contemporary art fostered by 
the Church in other walks. A principal witness fails to 
obtain hearing, a chain of evidence is wanting, if these 
valuable ‘and expressive art-works are omitted. 

In the task undertaken, and within the limits prescribed 
to himself, our author fulfils his promise carefully, conscien- 
tiously, and with earnestness of feeling. Alike free from 
bigotry and from levity, he writes for no party, aims at 
no theological advocacy of preconceived doctrinal views ; 
and his estimate of the bearings of early Christian art upon 
the dogmas and life of the ancient Church could not pos- 





sibly offend either the Roman Catholic or the Rationalist. 
Arrangement, selection, citation of and reference-to autho- 
rities are just as one can desire in this acceptable volume. 
The numerous engravings, shaded or outline, from well 
chosen subjects, add greatly to its value, and are all (so far 
as I can bear witness) correctly designed from the originals 
—the drawings thus produced having been, we are informed, 
executed with much care on wood by Mr. Andrew Reid. 
A few inaccuracies may be pointed out in the letter-press ; 
and an occasional want of precision, where the author de- 
scribes or particularizes, reminds us of what indeed there is 
no attempt to conceal—that he does not write from per- 
sonal observation of all the objects mentioned, but satisfies 
himself with citations from others, and sometimes from 
authorities accredited indeed, but not always agreeing with 
each other. In reference to the sense and value of the 
range of art in the Roman “catacombs,” it is difficult to 
strike the balance justly between such conflicting testimonies 
as De Rossi, Northcote, and Brownlow on one side, and on 
the other Maitland, Marriott, Parker. But highly important 
is it that that balance should be correctly adjusted. One 
may accept with unreserved reliance, and be glad to see so 
often cited in these pages, such authorities as Bottari, 
Agincourt, Piper, Martigny; but Perret’s Catacombes de 
Rome may be objected to on account of the manifestly 
embellishing, and indeed almost idealizing process to which 
the olden and quaintly characteristic originals are subjec- 
ted in the chromolithographic illustrations of that splendidly 
got-up work. . 

It is an inaccuracy, occurring on almost the first page of 
the volume before me, to rank the museum of the Capitol in 
Rome among those “ containing monuments and remains of 
the early Christian ages.” Some Christian epigraphs have 
lately been added to that gallery, and several others referring 
to the Christian emperors have long been placed there ; but 
the fine art contents of the Capitoline sculpture gallery are 
exclusively classic and Pagan. 

With regard to some of this author’s statements and in- 
ferences I venture to differ from him. 

Among Christian emblems the dove is mentioned in 
these pages as that of “Christian charity and peace.” 
Rather, I believe, are those right who agree with the gene- 
rally received explanation that doves (as also othcr birds of 
the gentle and lovely species) symbolize the freed and 
beatified soul—and are therefore so frequently introduced 
in sepulchral paintings or incised beside epitaphs on Chris- 
tian tombs. An object sometimes seen in the paintings of 
the ancient cemeteries (or catacombs), the milk-pail, either 
in the hands of the Good Shepherd, or placed by itself upon 
a kind of altar or rock, with two sheep beside it, is more 
than “ probably ”—certainly (as I believe) to be understood 
as representing the Holy Eucharist. 

The picture in the cemetery of S. Callixtus, in which we 
see a man of venerable aspect seated, with scroll in his 
hands, and a woman drawing water from a well, can hardly 
be meant (as here assumed) for “Christ and the woman of 
Samaria”—an explanation with which its grouping no way 
accords ; and I may prefer the more satisfactory key to this 
mystical subject supplied by Northcote and Brownlow, who 
conclude-that the male figure is some holy pastor, perhaps 
Pope Callixtus himself, and the woman an allegoric figure 
of the faithful drawing water from the well of life —the Truth 
of Evangelic Doctrine. 

The head of the Saviour (finely characterized even in its 
present dim and imperfect state) on the ceiling of a chapel 
in the SS. Nereus and Achilleus cemetery seems to me of 
earlier date—the purity and simplicity of the conception 
being taken into account—than the “second half of the 
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fourth century.” A still greater mistake is it, I believe, to 
assign to the “second half of the ninth century” the better 
preserved solemnly and benignly beautiful head of the 
Saviour in the cemetery of S. Pontianus. The contrast, 
remarkably manifest, between this finely conceived picture 
and the repulsively ascetic character of the mosaic composi- 
tions in Roman churches known to be of that date, the ninth 
century—a decline from higher models still more apparent 


in the second half of that century—is more than sufficient | 


for the refutation of this theory. Comparing that head with 
the full-length figure of the Saviour in the finest Roman 
mosaic of the sixth century, at the SS. Cosmo and Damiano 
church on the Forum, we may be led to assign about the 
same date to both works—the mosaic and the fresco. I 
should alike claim earlier origin than the period of deep 
decline in art for the other memorable picture, the “ Baptism 
of Christ,” in the S. Pontianus cemetery; yet this also is 
assigned by Dr. Appell to the same period. 

The date here assumed for the well-known Madonna 
picture in the S. Agnes cemetery—the eighth century—is 
questionable ; but perhaps given only on authority which 
our author does not stop to question. From that picture 
the nimbus is absent ; yet the holy monogram is placed on 
both sides of the Virgin Mother’s head. Remembering 
the decrees of the Council of Ephesus, a.p. 431, and its 
formal decision that the title Ocotcxos should be bestowed 
on Mary, may we not suppose that this picture, one of 
the earliest known in which the Mother and Divine Child 
are presented as ae devotional, not historical group, per- 
tained to the numerous class of those produced and in 
demand, kept (it is known) in houses and churches as a 
token and symbol of orthodoxy soon after the dispersal of 
that Eastern Council? ‘The figure of the blessed Mother 
would certainly have the nimbus in an eighth century paint- 
ing ; for that accessory appears, common to all saintly heads, 
from the century previous. 

Differing even from such an authorityas Aringhi (here cited) 
with respect to a group among the interesting relievi in the, 
‘sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, prefect of Rome (0d. 359) 
in the crypt below S. Peter’s, I conclude that the subject 
is not “S. Peter’s Denial of the Saviour,” but the arrest 
of that apostle, who is here seen standing between two 
Jews ; and in this, as in the many other presentments of 
the same subject in early Christian art, I believe the in- 
tention is to prefigure or symbolize the persecutions 
awaiting the Church—not (at least not evidently) from any 
such starting point, in the artist’s conception, as the hire- 
archic supremacy of that apostle. 

The account of the “S. Januarius Catacombs” at Naples, 
the last section of this volume, seems to me the most inte- 
resting, and the part which best meets a demand hitherto 
unsatisfied—at least by any work in our language. Having 
visited and explored to the fullest extent then possible those 
Neapolitan hypogaea, first in the year 1870, next in 1872, I 
came back into daylight from their far-extending corridors 
and oratories impressed with a sense of the value and sig- 
nificance of the art-works, epigraphs, &c., contained in them, 
and with increased surprise at the comparative neglect in 
which they have hitherto been left. A full report of works 
carried out in them within recent years is supplied by De 
Rossi in a fasciculus of his Bullettino of Christian archzo- 
logy (Anno ITI, second series, No. 1). 

Among the paintings seen in these hypogaea which Dr. 
Appell fails not to appreciate some are admirable, others 
quaint and curious. None seem to be of the very highest 
antiquity within this range of illustrations left by the early 
Church. Nothing leads us to infer the state of per- 
secution as that of the Neapolitan Christianity, for whose 





worship and sepulture these retreats have served. The 
most important epigraphs (there are some in Greek 
among the many in Latin) have been transferred to the 
National Museum. I find no mention in these pages of two 
painted figures beside a tomb, which struck me as among the 
best, in half-lengths, of S. Peter and S. Paul, the holy mono- 
gram under one, three small crosses above the other head, 
and between them a half-length of the lady here interred 
with the epitaph Sztutia in pace. Another, a life-size figure 
of a young man holding across (probably a deacon), is 
like a pleasing and faithful portrait, this being without any 
inscribed name. A lately discovered hall in these subter- 
ranean retreats has the appearance of having been used for 
Pagan interment, ifnot for worship—its paintings of a gaily 
decorative, no distinctly religious character. 

In taking leave of Dr. Appell’s work I can earnestly re- 
commend it as a manual suited to awaken intelligent interest 
in the aggregate of monuments here considered, and to 
guide, whilst suggesting method for, the pursuit of careful 
studies directed along certain paths within an ample and 
richly fertile field. C. I. HemMans. 





ALBERT VON ZAHN. 


THE death, on the 16th instant, of Albert von Zahn at Marien- 
bad is announced. But thirty-seven years of age and of slender 
build, von Zahn gave promise of a long and. useful life. His 
loss is deeply regretted, not only by those who were personally 
acquainted with him, but also by those who were aware of the 
position which he held amongst critics and historians of art. 
As keeper of the museum at Leipzig he distinguished himself 
by contributions to periodical literature and an essay on Diirer’s 
relation to the art of the Renaissance. His work on ornament 
was deservedly successful. Promoted to the office of keeper 
at Weimar, he superintended the transfer of the treasures of 
art in that duchy to the new museum, and wrote an interesting 
paper on the drawing of Fra Bartolommeo in the Grand Ducal 
archives. Promoted again in 1870 to the office of keeper of 


the royal collections at Dresden, he introduced a new and more 


liberal spirit into the administration of the gallery ; and we owe 
it to him that a series of photographs has been made directly 
from the masterpieces of the Dresden Museum which equals, 
if it does not surpass, anything of the kind that has yet been 
done elsewhere. He was an indefatigable workman, editor of the 
Fahrbicher fur Kunstwissenschaft, to which he contributed 
valuable articles, editor of Burckhardt’s Czcerone, which has 
been translated ard published in England. It will be remem- 
bered as a proof of his manliness and frankness ‘that, after 
holding a decided opinion as to the originality of the Madonna 
assigned to Holbein in the Dresden Museum, he went over to 
the other side when that picture was confronted with its 
Darmstadt rival. 

Born in Saxony, and connected by feeling as well as by 
position with the court of his native country, he refused in 1872 
an offer made to him to take an appointment as privy councillor 
attached to the department of art in the ministry of public 
worship at Berlin. His place at Dresden will be filled up with 
very great difficulty. J. A. CROWE. 





NOTES ON ART. 


The American papers state that the site is already chosen 
for the great International Exhibition at Philadelphia which 
is to astonish the world in 1876. The largest building ever 
yet devoted to a similar purpose will, say the journalists, be 
erected upon it. As it is feared that the custom-house duties 
may prevent many persons from exhibiting it has been 
resolved that no tax shall be levied on articles intended for 
exhibition unless they are sold in America. 

The School of Art at Geneva established in 1869 in order to 
raise artistic taste as applied to the manufactures of the coun- 
try has adopted a new and we should think a most encourag- 
ing mode of rewarding its most successful pupils. All those 
namely who have so distinguished themselves as to earn a 
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- prize during the past year are to be sent under the conduct of 


one of the professors to visit the exhibition at Lyonsand all the 
museums and collections of that town that may be of interest 
or advantage to them. , 

Such art tours as this can scarcely fail to be of great 
benefit to the youthful student by making him acquainted with 
other art manufactures besides those of his own country and 
school. We recommend this Geneva mode of award to the 
authorities at South Kensington. 


A catalogue has been recently published in Paris of the 


engraved and lithographed works of R. P. Bonington, one of 
our English artists who strange to say has met with more 
appreciation in France than in England. The editor, M- 
Aglaiis Bouvenne, has done his work very thoroughly, and it 
is only to be wished that he had at the same time described 
and catalogued the painted works of this charming artist. A 
portrait of Bonington engraved by Delauney and the facsimile 
of a letter addressed by the painter in 1825 to his friend M. 
Colin increase the value of the little volume. 


La Fédération Artistique is the title of a new artistic journal 
that has recently appeared in Brussels. M. Gustave Lagye 
seems to be one of the principal contributors. It is published 
every Thursday, and the subscription is 15 fr. for the year, so 
that it is considerably cheaper than the older Belgian journal 
Le Beffrot. 

It is announced that the jury of the Sa/om of 1873 have 
awarded first class medals to MM. Louis Félix Merson and 
Luc-Olivier Merson for painting, to MM. André Allar and Jean 
Baptiste Baujault for sculpture, to MM. Edouard Corroyer 
and Louis Ernest Lheurenx for architecture, and to M. Adrien 
Didier for engraving. —_ 

The Chronique des Arts reports a curious ease that has 
recently been tried in Paris. A certain M. Aldema had given 
the late artist Adrien Dauzats a commission for four pictures 
the subjects of which were to be taken from the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” The price of each picture was fixed at 2,000 fr., that 
is to say 1,000 payable on the sketch and the other 1,000 
on the reception of the finished picture. The first of the 
four pictures was begun by Dauzats, and he received ac- 
cording to agreement the 1,000 fr. for the sketch, which 
represented Sindbad the Sailor; but before the work 
could be finished the artist died, and his brother and 
heir when the sketch was demanded of him by M. Aldema, 
who generously offered to pay the additional 1,000, refused it 
on the ground that his respect for the memory of an artist did 
not permit of his selling one of his unfinished works. The 
Tribunal has however decided that the heir could not refuse 
to deliver a work already sold, and if the purchaser was con- 
tent it was not for him to dispute the state to which the pic- 
ture had advanced. Besides it was found that the picture had 
already been publicly exhibited since the death of the artist, 
so that the alleged ground of “ respect” was to say the least 
of it open to suspicion. 


The medizval collection at the British Museum is not large, 
and seldom, we imagine, attracts the attention of visitors ; 
nevertheless there are many objects of interest in it, especially 
several ivory carvings and other articles of early English 
workmanship. Among the latter is a small silver gilt casket 
or shrine that was acquired by the Museum from the Goodrich 
Court Collection formerly in the possession of the well-known 
antiquaries Ducareland Douce. The shrine is richly engraved 
with the arms of Margaret, second wife of Edward I., and her 
step-daughter Isabella of France, the betrothed wife of Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward II. It is supposed that it was 
given by the former to the latter between 1303, the date of the 
betrothal, and 1307, the date of the death of Edward I. 
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Theology. 


Introduction to the Science of Religion. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. 
Longmans. 
THE peculiar character of these lectures makes adequate 
criticism of them peculiarly difficult. There is discernible 
on every page the easy strength and graceful cunning of a 
hand that is a perfect master in its own craft. The felicities 
of expression and style and the lucidities of exposition that 
made the Sanskrit Literature, the Lectures on Language, and 
the Chips so pleasant to read, exercise their charm here. 
There is the same fine blending of scholarly and scientific 
accuracy with philosophic insight and poetic beauty of form. 
There is the same exuberance of fancy and abundance of 
illustrative matter, which often, indeed, becomes a super- 
abundance, the illustration not unfrequently running away 
with author and reader alike and becoming a sort of Moses’ 
rod to the argument. But while these Zectures interest they 
can hardly be said to satisfy, or realise one’s idea of what 
an Introduction to the Science of Religion by Professor 
Max Miiller ought to be. He has done so much to lead 
inquiry and stimulate thought on this and related subjects 
that the minds he has quickened and directed instinctively 
expect him to do much more. But there is no evidence im 
these Zectures that his mind has grown with the growth of his 
science, and is prepared to collect and develop into system 
the suggestive germs that he has from time to time thrown 
out. There is little here that can be called new, that Pro- 
fessor Miiller had not said, often much better, elsewhere. 
The lectures, too, are fragmentary, even considered as being 
no more than they claim to be; discuss many questions about 
which one cares very little, hint at, rather than discuss, 
graver questions about which one cares a great deal. The 
science of religion, like every new science, or what claims 
to be one, raises many new issues and demands the re- 
discussion under altered relations of many old principles, and 
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it is rather tantalizing to see such points indicated only to be 
neatly passed by. Perhaps, however, the fault may lie not so 
much with Professor Miiller as with our expectations, and he 
may think it well, having introduced us to the science, to leave 
us to master its ultimate principles and bearings for ourselves. 

These Lectures are, like all that Professor Miiller writes on 
questions touching theology, remarkable for their tact. His 
skill in the paceutexy réxvy is so perfect that he has made 
the pacevors of his science almost painless to ancient prejudice. 
Had some other studies, which bear no harder on the old 
Rechtgliubigheit, been as diplomatically introduced to English 
thought, there had been more of friendliness and mutual 
profit in the relations of critical scholarship and religion. 

This volume is made up of four lectures on the Science 
of Religion, and two essays, one on False Analogies in 
Comparative Theology, another on the Philosophy of 
Mythology. In the lectures a great variety of subjects are 
either discussed or glanced at, from the beliefs of savages to 
the opinions of Mr. Matthew Arnold. The first lecture 
shows at once the possibility and difficulty of the science, 
states its divisions, defines its province and method, describes 
and illustrates the action of the tools with which it has to 
work. ‘The second lecture sketches the materials that have 
to be mastered before the student of religion can proceed to 
construct its science, discusses and rejects various proposed 
classifications of the religions of mankind, such as the true 
and false, natural and revealed, national and individual, 
polytheistic, dualistic, and monotheistic. The third lecture 
starts with a preliminary discussion as to the relation of re- 
ligion, nationality, and language, and then goes on to the 
author’s own classification, which is the same as his classifi- 
cation of languages, for Asia and Europe, Turanian, Semitic, 
and Aryan, and argues that as we have proofs of an original 
unity of language in each of these families we have also 
proofs of an original unity of religion in each. The fourth 
lecture describes “‘ the right spirit in which ancient religions 
ought to be studied and interpreted,” and explains the 
author’s theory as to how primitive man attained and ex- 
pressed his idea of God, and how from this primitive faith the 
later religions were developed. 

A categorical examination of these Zectures were needless, 
but a few salient points may be selected for notice. 

Professor Miiller holds a qualified degeneration theory as 
to the religionsof man. The ancient African faith was much 
higher than the modern, and what of it has been preserved 
has a “not altogether faded reminiscence of a supreme God, 
the Father of the black as well as of the white man” (p. 119, 
cf. 165). Man started in his religious career from a compa- 
ratively high level. What his original faith was, how he 
reached and expressed it, and how it degenerated into a very 
material polytheism, are eloquently described (pp. 269 ff.). 
But there is nothing that can be called valid proof or sober 
argument advanced on behalf of this theory. ‘There is no 
attempt to explain the facts or answer the speculations of 
Charles Darwin or Herbert Spencer, E. B. Tylor or Sir J. 
Iubbock. The discussion throughout is based on the 
author’s peculiar linguistic and mythological doctrines, finds 
in them its illustrations, and is conducted in their interest. 
Now, I by no means undervalue or pronounce against these 
doctrines, but simply complain that so great a theory is 
raised on so narrow a basis, especially when the question has 
been so much debated of late and the other side has been 
so well defended and maintained by some of the greatest 
names in England. The question is fundamental, for as it 
is decided Professor Miiller’s theory as to the origin and 
growth of religion, not only in the Indo-European, but in the 
human, race will stand or fall. 

But, again, there is the question as to the origin of our 





religious ideas. It has two sides—a psychological and _his- 
torical—the one falling under what Professor Miiller terms 
theoretic theology, the other under comparative. The one 
inquires, Why did man begin to believe or-worship ? the 
other, What was the earliest form of the belief he held, or 
the worship he practised ? The first question is in the lectures 
answered thus :—There is in man a “faculty which inde- 
pendent of, nay in spite of sense and reason, enables man 


‘to apprehend the Infinite under different names, and under 


varying disguises” (p.17). Again, “there is clearly a place 
for a philosophical discipline that has to examine into the 
conditions of that faculty of man, co-ordinate with sense and 
reason, the faculty of perceiving the Infinite, which is at the 
root of all religions” (p. 18, see also p. 20). Now, it is 
strange that a phrase so vague as “faculty of apprehendmg 
the Infinite,” with its action described in terms still more 
vague, should satisfy so great a master of language as Max 
Miller, and one, too, so deeply versed in German specula- 
tion from Kant to Hegel and Schelling, and therefore in the 
ambiguities of meaning and varieties of thought that can 
hide themselves in so large a phrase. Is it a simple or 
complex faculty? Is its action direct or indirect? does it 
reach its object by intuition or does it proceed by induction ? 
To what extent and in what order does it call into exercise 
or stand rooted in the conscience, or the emotions, or the 
intellect, severally or collectively? In other words, does 
religion proceed from the dictates of the practical reason, 
a feeling of dependence, or an act of the intellect searching 
after a first and final cause? These points need to be 
defined to determine, not only how far and under what forms 
this faculty can be active in primitive as in civilized, in 
civilized as in primitive, man, but also what elements are 
necessary to constitute a religion, and what laws regulate its 
growth. The fears, dreams, and fancies out of which certain 
ethnologists derive religion may be the modes in which this 
faculty operates in the savage, while meditation or devotion 
may be its forms among civilized men. But what we need 


‘in order to understand the matter and bring it to an issue is, 


a psychological analysis and exposition of this “faculty of 
apprehending the Infinite.” 

The primitive religion which this faculty created is painted 
in very glowing colours. Man has a “feeling of incom- 
pleteness, of weakness, of dependence” which “we can as 
little explain as we can explain why the newborn child feels 
the craving of hunger and thirst.” ‘ He looks for a guide, 
for a friend ; he wearies for some one on whom he can rest ; 
he wants something like a father in heaven” (p. 270). So 
he wrestled with the idea of God within him “till he had 
conceived it, and brought it forth, and given it its name” 
(p. 273). “ The brilliant sky was, no doubt, the most exalted, 
it was the only infinite and unchanging being that had re- 
ceived a name, and that could lend its name to that as yet 
unborn idea of the Infinite which disquieted the human 
mind” (p. 272). And so the name of the sky became the 
name of God. The man who first used it distinguished well 
enough between “the blue canopy above” and his God ; 
“but when that name had to be used with the young and 
the aged, with silly children and doting grandmothers, it 
was impossible to preserve it from being misunderstood ” 
(p. 273). The process downward is—the sky is regarded as 
the abode of God ; then the double sense of the name for- 
gotten, and “the visible canopy over our heads” implored 
and worshipped as God’; and, lastly, “many things true of 
the visible sky would be told of its divine namesake,” and 
so legends and mythology would arise. And so religion 
becomes “a sacred dialect of human speech” -(p. 154), and 
its inevitable changes “the dialectic growth and decay, or if 
you like, dialectic life of religion” (p. 274). 
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Now, all this is very beautiful, but very unscientific and 
unreal. The “faculty of apprehending the Infinite” has 
become in the first place a faculty of creating myths. The 
process of creation and growth thus described, while ad- 
mirably adapted to explain the rise and development of a 
solar mythology, is curiously insufficient to explain the evo- 
lution of the religious ideas embodied in the worships and 
polities of man. Religion is not so much made up of names 
as of acts ; worship is as essential to it as speech. Man, too, 
is not quite so much the victim of language as this theory 
implies. If he had faculty enough to create names for 
objects of sense, he had as much as create names for those 
of thought. And as'the need to find God and a name for 
Him came, according to Professor Miiller, not so much from 
the perceptions of sense as the emotions or wants of the 
spirit, it seems certain that the subjective element would 
assert itself in the name even more than the objective. Then, 
the theory is of limited application, can, indeed, solve most 
of the riddles of Indo-European mythology, but is only in 
part applicable to the so-called Turanian religion of China, 
on the one hand, and totally inapplicable to the Semitic 
religions, on the other. In the one case, the process ceased 
before it was well begun; in the other, the Semitic mind 
framed for its deities names that show it had never passed 
through the experiences and stages Professor Miiller describes, 
either as to the finding and naming of God, or as to the so 
identifying of Him and His attributes with physical objects 
as to generate a mythology. In short, the comparative 
theologian is here dominated by the Indo-European com- 
parative philologist and mythologist, who errs simply by 
giving too wide an application to principles and methods 
which he has found of pre-eminent service within a narrower 
sphere of inquiry. j 

The classification of religions Professor Miiller proposes is 
also open to criticism. It is the same as his classification of 
languages, and proceeds from his conception of the relation 
between language and religion. No doubt, it is within limits 
both correct and convenient. There is a genetic relationship, 
possibly between the several Turanian religions, certainly 
between those of the Semitic and Indo-European families 
respectively. There are, too, certain characteristics which 
distinguish the religions peculiar to the one family from 
those peculiar to the other. But, then, the great religions 
of the world cannot be so classified. Christianity ‘can 
be described neither as a Semitic nor as an Aryan religion, 
because it contains elements which it owes to both races 
and to neither. Buddhism though Aryan in origin has long 
since passed over to men of another race, and Mahom- 
medanism, though true on the whole to the Semitic -spirit, 
owes much of its dominion to men of alien blood. The 
classification fails, too, at the other end of the scale, and, 
while leaving the religions of many savage peoples unclassed, 
either leaves isolated a worship so elaborate and cultured as 
that of ancient Egypt, or brings it into suspicious, not to 
say impossible, relationship with the rude Fetishisms of 
Africa (cf. 118-9, 164-6). Races so mix and religions with 
them, race religions become so universalized, that, while 
classification by race may be adopted provisionally, or while 
investigation remains at a given point, classification by 
character can alone be ultimately valid. 

Of minor points and incidental allusions a few here and 
there are open to question. Such as the ingenious explana- 
tion of the story as to the creation of Eve from the rib of 
Adam (pp. 45-8), the religious character marriage has had 
from the very beginning of history (p. 153), and the relation 
between nationality and religion (pp. 145-52), which is ex- 
pressed, perhaps, rather too absolutely. But it were needless 
to push criticism into details. Professor M. is often more 





instructive and suggestive if his digressions than in his 
leading arguments, and there is no quality in him one 
admires more than his rare faculty of striking out unexpected 
parallels, and illuminating by a side light some obscure corner 
of an intricate and difficult subject. He has served, as per- 
haps no man now living in England has done, the cause of 
scientific philology, and has helped to create a new era for 
scientific theology. Ifthe tendency to criticize is greater 
the spirit and capacity to admire are no less, than when he 
began to publish his theories as to language and his specula- 
tions as to the origin and growth of mythology and religion. 
‘And these few criticisms of his latest book cannot more 
appropriately close than with the hope, that, when next we 
meet him on the field he has so successfully cultivated and 
stimulated others to cultivate, it may be with a work entirely 
worthy of his great name. A. M. FAarrRBAIRN, 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Heyse and Tischendorf’s edition of the Vulgate version ofthe 
Old Testament, with readings of the Codex Amiatinus, 
“THE only MS. of the Latin translation of the Old Testa- 
ment by Jerome which has not been corrupted, is at Flo- 
rence, and a collation of it for me is being made by Dr. 
Heyse, which is to be completed by September 15.” Thus 
wrote Bunsen to a friend in 1857 (Zi/z, vol. ii., p. 431), and 
in 1873 this much needed work is given to the public. The 
text in the body of the page is taken from the Clementine 
edition of 1592 and that of Vercellone, variants of the Codex 
Amiatinus being placed at the foot, with occasional references 
to the readings of the Hebrew and the other ancient versions. 
Dr. Heyse being prevented by ill-health from seeing the 
latter part of the work through the press, this friendly office 
was undertaken by Professor von Tischendorf. Latinists 
and students of the Old Testament have at last a text of the 
translation of Jerome which can be used with some confi- 
dence for critical purposes. The only regret now left us is 
that the text of the Old Testament has not been given in full, 
as was so excellently done by von Tischendorf in the case 

of the New. 4 


Messe und Pascha. Von Gustav Bickell. Mainz: Kirchheim. 


Dr. BICKELL, whose edition of the writings of S. Isaac of 
Antioch we mentioned in a recent number, has set himself 
in the present work’to prove that the Roman liturgy of the 
Mass was in all essential points fixed and determined by 
Christ and the Apostles. He compares the liturgy of the 
Apostolical Constitutions with the corresponding Jewish 
ritual, and arrives at the conclusion that the former is derived 
from the Passion-service expanded and transformed by our 
Lord. Whatever be their opinion of this result, all students 
will appreciate the evidence so carefully brought together of 
Jewish influence on Christian forms and ceremonies. 


Le Concile de Nicée d’aprés les textes coptes. Par E. Révillout. 
Paris : Lafitte. 


AN extract with separate pagination from the February- 


March number of the fournal Asiatigue. Gelasius long 
ago told us that the Acts of Nicaea consisted of three 
parts—1, the dogmatic, which contained the “symbol,” 
the anathemas, &c.; 2, the disciplinary, summed up 
in the canons ; and 3, the moral, which contained rules for 
leading the Christian life. M. E. Révillout has now demon- 
strated the accuracy of this statement. He has published 
two long fragments from MSS. in the Turin collection, one 
of which relates to the dogmatic part of the Nicene Acts, 
while the other contains gnomes, or maxims, written in an 
elevated, parallelistic style, and belonging apparently to the 
third of the divisions mentioned by Gelasius. Both frag- 
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ments are edited in the Coptic text with a French transla- 
tion. They are said to have come from the convent at 
Alexandria known as “the place, or sanctuary, of St. John 
the Baptist.” 

Ueber den Ursprung und den altesten Gebrauch des Christen- 

namens. Von Dr. R. A. Lipsius. Jena. 

Tuis is an academical programme presented by Dr. Lipsius 
in the name of the theological faculty of Jena to the vene- 
rable Dr. Hase, senior professor of the faculty, who celebrates 
this year the jubilee of his doctor’s degree. The author’s 
object is to show that the name Christian? originated among 
the heathen population of Asia Minor in one of the latter 
decades of the first century. It is possible that this took 
place as early as the close of the reign of Nero, though it 
may not have been till the destruction of Jerusalem and its 
temple, which put an end once for all to the original con- 
fusion between the followers of Christ and the professors of 
Judaism. ‘The mention of the name of Christian in the Acts 


of the Apostles is shown, on this hypothesis, to involve an- 


anachronism. It is true that it is first traceable in Asia 
Minor, and was possibly invented, as the writer in the Acts 
says, in Antioch, but its absence from the other books of the 
New Testament, except the first epistle of Peter (1 Peter 
iv. 16), which is of doubtful genuineness, shows that it was 
not in use as early as the time of S. Paul. This view is 
confirmed by an examination of the Jewish-Christian litera- 
ture and the writings of the Apologists. The name first 
occurs in the works of Latin authors (Tac. Ann. xx. 44, 
Sueton. Vero 16, Plin. Zfp. 96 and g7). ‘Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius speak of it as in use at Rome in the reign of Nero, 
but this may possibly be an anachronism. Their evidence 
is beyond dispute only for their own period, z.e. from A.D. 
116 to 120. The passages in Pliny show that there was as 
yet no settled judicial policy with reference to Christianity 
at the court of Rome. This circumstance, and the tendency 
of the Romans to confound Christianity with Judaism, are 
against the view that the appellation arose at Rome in the 
reign of Nero. The form of the word Christian points on 
the whole to Asia Minor. A Roman origin is not absolutely 
impossible, since the imperial rule was marked by a growing 
irregularity in the formation of names. To be good Latin, 
it should be Christinus or Christanus. But the probability 
is that Christiani belongs to that very large class of names 
in nvoes, aves, and waves, which the grammarians describe 
as tUmos’Aciavos. It is remarkable that the only passage in 
the New Testament where the name occurs is in an epistle 
addressed to the strangers scattered in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, the very regions where, 
according to the official report of the proconsul of Bithynia, 
the delation of the Christians was in full bloom. In a note 
on p. 7 Dr. Lipsius retracts his assertion of the genuineness 
of the three letters of Ignatius in the Syriac text. He still 
maintains them to be older than the shorter Greek text, but 
denies that any part of the text in any recension can be the 
work of Ignatius of Antioch. 


A Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of the 
various Communities of Christendom, with Illustrations 
from their original Standards. By Dr. G. B. Winer. Edited 


from the last edition, with an Introduction, by Rev. W. B. Pope. 

Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 
THE comparative: study of confessions of faith forms a re- 
cognised branch of the theological curriculum in Germany, 
and, as Mr. Pope shows at length in his thoughtful though 
ultra-conservative introduction, is well deserving of more atten- 
tion in England. The most conscientious and dispassionate 
guide to the subject is probably the handbook now trans- 
laied. ‘The author, as Mr. Pope well observes, “ still stands 
alone in his three characteristics : first, that of exhibiting all 
the standards of the Christian world. . . . secondly, that of 


. 


. incorrect. 





giving the very words of the standards themselves in apt 
juxtaposition, and thirdly, that of abstinence from polemical 
dissertation or harmonizing” (Introd. p. xxix). There are 
however some obvious objections to Winer’s mode of .treat- 
ment. It tends to confirm the student in the false belief 
thaf the history of dogma is a mass of dry unconnected 
details. It leaves out of sight the fact that heterogeneous 
elements often if not always co-exist in the same religion. 
And it ignores the capacity of assimilating new truths pos- 
sessed by all healthy religious communities. It is true that 
Winer has made some slight provision for the study of the 
respectivé confessions in their entirety in the comparative 
tables placed in the appendix. Mr. Pope speaks of “ the 
tact with which a multitude of harmonious and discordant 
elements are articulated into ‘one homogeneous structure ” 
(Introd. p. xxxix). But these tables merely suggest the 
existence of a hidden unity in the midst of diversities ; they 
do not show how this unity is produced. If the student is 
to use them to any profit, he must enter the thorny region 
of controversy, which his guide so studiously avoids. He 
must give up the dream of the exclusive possession of 
religious truth, and learn to estimate his own and the other 
confessions on well-defined critical principles. 
T. K. CHEYNE. 





Geschichte Jesu ibersichtlich erzahit. Von Dr. Theodor Keim. 
Zurich: Orell, Fiissli und Co. 

Dr. Kerm has shown his astonishing activity by bringing out 
a popular or condensed edition of his larger History of Jesus. 
He has carried out this new task with characteristic 
thoroughness and vigour. The book has not been mechani- 
cally abridged, but re-written from beginning to end. On a 
somewhat cursory examination we do not find that the 
earlier positions of the writer have been materially altered. 
His views respecting the composition of the Synoptics, the 
Fourth Gospel, the details and development of the history, 
the date and circumstances of the Crucifixion, and the 
Resurrection remain very much as they were. Only on the 
first and last of these points Dr. Keim seems to be rather 
more conscious that his position is temporary and pro- 
visional. The elaborate preliminary chapters of the earlier 
book have been much curtailed, and the attention is con- 
centrated rather more upon the dynasty of the Herods—for 
thehistory of which Dr. Keim is now acknowledged as the 
highest authority. The appearance of the work in a double 
form gives it a distinct advantage over all others of the kind; 
and we gladly admit that some of the objections brought in 
this journal to the original edition have now altogether lost 
their point. W. SANDAY. 





NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE PSALMS. 


1. Ps, Ixv. 6 (5) “}y7187092 TOI 
Dyin, o 
The two last words are difficult. The translation of the authorized 
version—‘“‘ and of them that are afar off upon the sea,” is obviously 
Some take nym for a noun, for which there is no authority; 
others, assuming it to be here, as everywhere else, an adjective, connect 
it, not with D» but with 1¥72, and translate, ‘‘ The confidence of all the 
distant ends of the earth and sea,” thus destroying the rhythm of the 
verse, and turning poetry into prose. The Syriac version suggests 
another mode of removing the difficulty, viz., the substitution of 03 for 
Dy. This would give, 
vA? Mey 
DRT) ona 
The confidence of all the ends of the earth, 
Of the nations afar. 
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pi," is found Joel iv. 8 (iii. 8). And the following passages may be 
compared, in which ‘the nations’ and ‘the ends of the earth’ are 
found in parallel clauses, viz., Ps. ii. 8; xxii. 28 (27); Is. xlix. 6; 
Jer. xvi. 19; xxv. 31. 
. 2. Ps, Ixix. 9 (8): Ty) IT TPO 

"oe 22? 22) 
“po is explained as a Hophal participle: but the root ‘w is not else- 
where found either in Hiphil or Hophal. I think it, therefore, extremely 
probable that the original reading was " ¥2>. Compare Job xix. 15, and 


the numerous passages in which yj and "33 are found in parallel clauses. 
The text would, then, stand thus: ; 


- Ty fo? 
“pe °222 122) 
I am asa stranger to my brethren, 
An alien to my mother’s sons. 

3. There are several passages in which it is unquestionable that pyy 
has been substituted for rx, the two letters ¥ and nm, in some of the 
forms of the Semitic writing, being not unlike. Thus, in Ps. cxliii. ro, 
there can be little doubt that those MSS. are correct which read 
‘Wen MRI “WM “ Thy good spirit will lead me in the path of upright- 
ness,” instead of the received text 7Wwp yqy2, “into the land of up- 
rightness.” Comp. Ps. xxvii. 11. : 

But this is not the only passage in which yy appears where we should 
expect Tx, - 

(1) In Ps. lxvii. 5 (4), the present text is wp oY bal sae) 

DMD FRR Oy 
which is translated in the A. V., ‘‘ For thou shalt judge the people 
righteously, and govern the nations upon earth.” But 71) does not 
mean ‘ govern,’ but ‘guide’ or ‘lead? (as it is everywhere else rendered 
in the A. V.); and this at once points to the substitution of mmx} for the 
meaningless ¥}¥3. The passage would then stand 


Te) DY eBeN 
DBD Tg DvP 
For thou wilt judge the peoples righteously, 
And guide the nations in the way. 
Comp. Ps. xxv. 8, 9, ‘‘Therefore will he teach sinners in the” way ;” 


and Prov. xxiii. 19, ‘‘ Hear thou, my son, and be wise, and guide thine 
heart in the way.” 


(2) Still less doubt is there that the same substitution should be made 
in Ps. cxvi. 9: TT YO? TIAN 
DoE risa 
‘*T will walk before the Lord in the lands (not /and, as in A. V.,) of the 
living.” For this we should clearly read : 


MYT WA? AIDS 
Deo ima 
‘*T will walk before the Lord in the paths of life.” Comp. Ps. xvi. 11. 
Prov. x. 17; xv. 25. 


4. Ps. Ixxi. 7: Ot) Ny NR? 
19 TEND MPN 
I am as a wonder to many ; 
But thou art my strong refuge. 


What are we to understand by ngid ‘wonder,’ in this connection? 
Some think the Psalmist describes himself as a marvel of divine grace, 
others, of divine judgment ; but there is no evidence that the term, 
when applied to persons, is ever used in either sense. Compare 
Is. viii. 18 ; xx. 3; Ezek. xii. 6, 11; xxiv. 24, 27; Zach. iii. 8, the 
only passages in which it is so applied. Besides, with the present text, 
it is not easy to account for the insertion of the particle of comparison. 
Why nine, and not simply ng? It is possible no 12> may have stood 
in the original text, and not nea2; this would well correspond with 
v. 20, ‘Thou... . shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring me up 
again from the depths of the earth ;” and is in some measure confirmed 
by comparison of Ps. xxxi. 13, 14 (12, 13), ‘*I am forgotten, as a dead 
man (n » >?) . ... 1 have heard the slander of many, fear on every side, 





while they took counsel together against me, they devised to take away 
my life.” So it may have been here : 
Dy} yy Mp ip 
I have been to many as one dead, 
But thou art my strong refuge. 
DUNCAN H. WEIR. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Theologisches Literaturblatt (Bonn).—The Nos. from February 
to June contain valuable articles on history, philosophy, and general 
literature, treated from a liberal Catholic point of view. Among the 
works of this class reviewed are Strauss’ Zhe Old Faith and the New, 
the same author's Voltaire, Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Italian 
Painting, the Letters of Frederic the Pious, Lotze’s Mikrokosmus, and the 
Basel Chronicles. Works of Catholic theology receive their fair share 
of attention, though Protestant divinity is not altogether neglected. The 
last No. contains a short notice of vol. 2 of the Speaker's Commentary, 
wh‘ch is however entirely descriptive. We doubt whether Dr. Reusch 
can be in earnest when he remarks that Bishop Hervey does not emend 
the text of the books of Samuel to the extent recommended by Well- 
hausen in his critical essay. The fact is that the Bishop regards the 
Masoretic text as on the whole sound, in spite of the manifold deviations 
of the Septuagint. 





New Publications. 

ANGER, R. Geschichte der messianischen Idee. 

Brstia Sacra Latina Veteris Testamenti. 
editione Clementina repetitam testimonium comitatur codicis 
Amiatini. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

BUDINGER, Max. Egyptische Einwirkungen auf hebraische Culte. 
[Extracted from Reports of the Akademie d. Wissenschaften.] Wien . 
Gerold’s Sohn. 

CoLENSO, J. W. Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone. 
Longmans. 

Exzas, A. The Minor Prophets, translated from the Hebrew Text. 
Vol. I. | Triibner. 

—> H. Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott. 2 Bd. 1 Hifte. Leipzig: 

ogel. 

KeiL, C. F. Biblical Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. 
Transl. by S. Taylor. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Keim, Th. The History of Jesus of Nazara. Vol. I. 
the German. Williams and Norgate. 

RENAN, Ernest. L’Antéchrist. Paris: Michel L vy. 

RuLE, W. H. and ANDERSON, J.C. Biblical Monuments. 
Adams, and Co. ‘ 

TRISTRAM, H. B. The Land of Moab. London: Murray. 


Berlin: Henschel. 
Vulgatam lectionem ex 
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Science. 


On the Chlorophyll Colouring-Matters. [Zur Kenntniss der 
Chlorophyllfarbstoffe und ihrer Verwandten.}] By Dr. Gregor Kraus. 
Stuttgart. 1872. ; 

THE object of the author in writing this work was to draw 

the attention of his countrymen to the value of the spectrum 

microscope in studying certain branches of botany, and to 
illustrate its use by showing what may be learned by the 
investigation of the spectra of some of the coloured sub- 
stances found in the leaves and flowers of plants. It 
appears that the instrument is very little known in Germany, 
and the author expresses his regret that it has not yet been 
appreciated out of England. Having described the Sorby- 
Browning spectrum eye-piece and other instruments used, 
and, as I think, very truly pointed out the importance of 
having a very bright spectrum, without great dispersion, he 
proceeds to the consideration of the colouring-matters of 
plants. One great value of the work consists in the very 
complete account of the observations of previous experi- 
menters, many of which however are of very little more than 
historical interest; since the methods employed were 
usually very unsuitable, and the materials used so impure 


-that the results cannot be referred with confidence to any 


one particular substance. The description of the spectra of 
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the different colouring-matters, and the lithographed illustra- 
tions, are in my opinion very good and accurate ; but I am 
compelled to differ from the author in many of the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived. 

In studying this subject I have been more and more con- 
vinced of the importance of distinguishing the various con- 
stituents of complicated mixtures, and my own knowledge 
has to a great extent advanced in the same proportion as I 
have been able to discover methods which céuld be em- 
ployed with advantage in deciding whether a coloured solu- 
tion was or was not of compound nature, and in determining 
the character of the different constituents. I have therefore 
paid very particular attention to this question, and have 
been led to a somewhat peculiar use of bisulphide of carbon, 
alcohol, and water, in various proportions, in order to 
separate the constituents more or less perfectly, and also to 
the employment of what I have named Photochemical analysis, 
being the use of light as a re-agent to decompose some of 
the coloured constituents and leave others, when it is diffi- 
cult, or even impossible, to separate them by chemical 
methods. Anyone who has not tried them would scarcely 
believe what can be done by the use of such simple means. 
The application of these methods, and the comparison of 
the coloured constituents of all the leading classes of plants, 
especially those of fungi, lichens, and algae, growing in 
various conditions, have led me to find that there is a con- 
siderable number of what may be called fundamental 
colouring-matters, which are absent_or occur in very differ- 
ent proportions in different kinds of plants, and also in the 
same kind, when growing in different circumstances, besides 
a still larger number of apparently unessential coloured sub- 
stances, which may be present or absent without materially 
interfering with the healthy growth of the plant. I have 
given a general account of these researches in a paper 
recently read at the Royal Society, on ‘‘ Comparative Vege- 
table Chromatology,” and need not describe them now ; but 
the results derived from, these methods lead me to differ 
from the author in some important and fundamental parti- 
culars. In some cases preparations which he looks upon as 
different substances are in my opinion the same, only in 
one instance mixed with one, and in another instance with 
another colouring-matter, whilst in other cases he attributes 
certain variable spectra to the same single substance, 
modified by some unknown, and, as I believe, altogether 
imaginary, cause, whereas it can easily be shown that all 
these variations are due to variable mixtures of substances 
well known in an approximately pure state, having per- 
fectly definite and constant properties. For example, he 
describes and figures the spectra of the blue-green colouring- 
matters from Deutsia scabra, and from Oscillatoria, and 
shows that they differ in constant and important particulars. 
He hence concludes that they are two distinct substances 
without any simple and definite connexion, whereas by 
employing the methods I have alluded to it may be most 
conclusively proved that what I have called blue chlorophyll 
is the principal constituent of both, but that it is mixed in 
the one case with a substance found in all green leaves, 
though not in Oscil/atoriae, and in the other case with 
another, occurring in large quantity in Oscé//atoriae grown in 
bright light, though in relatively very small quantity in green 
leaves, and even in Oscil/atoriae when grown in a very 
shady place. It is chiefly in the case of the colouring- 
matters belonging to what I have called the xanthophyll 
group that the author attributes the variation in the spectra 
to some unknown cause, and I look upon it as very impor- 
tant to be able to show that this variation is simply due to 
a variable mixture of two or more substances, for it would 
lead to loose and inaccurate observations if we were to 
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suppose that the optical characters of any separate compound 
could vary when dissolved in the same liquid. On the 
contrary, now that it can be shown by various methods that 
the solutions giving these variable spectra are mixtures of 
substances that can often be separated, and that the results 
can be easily imitated by artificial mixtures, there is no 
kind of reason for supposing that in like circumstances the 
optical characters of any of the separate constituents are 
variable. Not only is it important to establish this fact, 
but by distinguishing the different constituents, and deter- 
mining their relative quantity in different cases, we have a 
perfectly simple and intelligible method of comparison, 
which otherwise would not be the case. The value of such 
principles in studying comparative vegetable chromatology 
will be seen at once, since it*enables us to understand the 
exact connexion and difference between the coloured 
constituents of different classes of plants. With such 
exceptions as these, which are to be attributed in great 
measure to the application of new methods of research, I 
must express my high opinion of the merits of the work, 
and I trust that its publication will be the means of leading 
to the more complete and accurate study of a branch of 
research which will probably yield most valuable results ; 
only, as I believe, these will be derived, not from the dis- 
covery of rare and exceptional colouring-matters, but from 
the careful and accurate qualitative and comparative 
quantitative analysis of complicated mixtures of the most 
common and fundamental, which may not have attractive 
properties, but yet probably play an important part in the 
economy of particular classes of plants. When we thus 
study the subject, and do not ignore what might be looked 
upon as insignificant details, it seems possible to draw a 
number of important conclusions, and to examine some of 
the most fundamental questions of biology from a new and 
H. C. Sorsy. 





Notes on Scientific Work. 


Geology. 

The Ancient Glaciers of the Sierras.—Prof. Le Conte, after 
having lived for four or five weeks in camp on the Sierras of California, 
has published a description (Amer. Your. of Science and Art, No. 29, 
1873, p. 325) of the existing evidences of former extensive glacial action 
in that region. The district examined comprises the Yosemite or Mer- 
ced, Tuolumne, Lake, and American River valleys ; and Bloody and 
Carson caiions, with their tributaries. In all distinct traces of glacial 
scoring and polishing are visible though much obliterated in many 
places by the disintegration of the coarser and more friable granite 
rocks; numerous moraines were likewise recognized. The lower part 
of Little Yosemite Valley is strewed with erratics of a coarse porphyritic 
granite, the felspar crystals of which are often four or five inches in 
length, and stand out from the weathered surfaces so as to resemble a 
coarse conglomerate or breccia. These were traced up Felspar Valley 
to their parent rock the Cathedral Peak and other similar peaks in the 
vicinity. In the upper part of the track of the Tenaya, one of the tri- 
butaries of the Yosemite glacier, which emerged from the Cathedral 
Peak, acres of glaciated surfaces are to be found of so smooth a surface 
that it is difficult to ride over them; rock basins are also abundant. 
Owing to the —— character of the granite, the faces present the 
appearance of polished brecciated marble. Above Lake Tenaya ap- 
pears a mass of granite 800 feet in height and more than half a mile 
long, polished on every side as well as over its top, where it is rounded 
like the carapace of a tortoise. The Tuolumne glacier from its source 
in Mt. Lyell to the mouth of Hetchy-hetchy Valley must have been at 
least forty miles in length, and have had many tributaries, all of which 
met above Soda Springs. Near this point and in the track of the 
glacier, stand two masses of rock from 500 to 800 feet high, which are 
smoothed and rounded on every side and on the summit, being perfect 
examples of moutonnée forms on a large scale. The main branch of 
this great glacier still exists, not as a true glacier, but as a mass of snow 
and nevé, still it exhibits differential motion and has a well marked 
terminal moraine, about twenty feet high, fifty feet wide at the 
base, and about one mile long. The movement was determined by 
driving stakes along a line across the snow ; when examined after forty- 
six days they had moved as follows :—No. 1, 11 in. ; No. 2, 18 in.; 
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No. 3, 34 in.; and No. 4, which was near the middle, 47 in. The 
frozen mass occupies a sheltered cove in the vast amphitheatre formed 
by Mt. Lyell (13,300, feet high), Mt. McClure and other unnamed 
ks, and is about one mile in length and half a mile wide. Among 
the highest peaks of the Sierras are many more similar remnants of the 
ancient glaciers. Bloédy Cafion exhibits admirable examples of the 
two kinds of glacial lakes, those contained in rock basins scooped 
out by glacial erosion, and those accumulated behind terminal moraines ; 
the latter graduate insensibly into marshes and meadows at the lower 
levels. From the top of Mt. Dana more than fifty of these lakes and 
marshes can be counted. The scorings in Carson Caiion are those of.a 
lacier fifteen miles long and three to four miles wide, which descended 
in a southerly direction along Hope Valley and then turned at nearly 
right angles into the Carson Cajion. Prof. Le Conte believes that the 
deep narrow cajfions of the Sierras have been ‘‘sawn out” by the action 
of glaciers, and that the coarse “ perpendicular cleavage ”’ structure of 
some of the granite has,determined ‘‘the peculiar verticality of the 
walls.” He points out that the eresion in this region has been enor- 
mous, for in addition to the whole thickness of the slates which, as is 
shown by various still existing patches, must once have covered the 
whole of the granite, there is reason to believe that several thousand 
feet of granite have also been removed. The highest peaks are com- 
posed of slate, the higher valleys of granite ; lower down, the Cathedral 
and other peaks and ridges are of very coarse felspathic granite. The 
erosion here has been through at least 2,000 feet down to the 
harder and more siliceous granite. Still lower, about Yosemite, only 
this harder granite exists, the slate and the softer granite having been 
entirely removed. 


The Silurian Formation on the Dniester.—In a letter to Prof. 
Geinitz (Neues Fahrb. fiir Min., 1873, Part 2, p. 169) F. Schmidt gives 
the results of an examination of the fossils and their gisement in the 
Silurian which occurs on the banks of the Dniester in Podolia and 
Galicia, undertaken at the request of the Imperial Mineralogical Society 
of St. Petersburg. He finds the beds identical with those of the Ludlow 

up in Oesel and Gothland, and regards them as a continuation of 
Baltic Silurian. In Podalia, in the vicinity of Kamenetz, the prevailing 
rock is coral limestone which encloses Strematopora, Heliolites, and La- 
chia conferta, as well as ELuomphalus alatus, Lucina prisca, and 
Pentamerus galeatus, all being characteristic species. This is accom- 
panied by thin-bedded calc-marl, both underlying a clay-bed containing 
no fossils. The deposits in Galicia are characterized by thin beds of 
lime-stone interlaminated with slaty clay and abounding in Zen/aculites 
ornatus and tenuis, and Leperditia baltica; Orthonota rotunda and 
Pterinea retroflexa are likewise present. Individual shields of Pteraspis 
are not rare. The lower division of the Upper Silurian is but sparsely 
developéd on the Dniester, only two localities being known which can 
with certainty be identified with the Wenlock group. They are, the 
grey marl near Studenitza and Kitaigorod in Podolia, bearing the 
characteristic Wenlock shells Spirifer radiatus, Orthis elegantula, Lep- 
taena transversalis and others ; and a greenish-grey marl which extends 
from Mot-Biskupje to Borsczow in the Niklawa valley, which contains, 
in addition to the foregoing, Orthis hybrida, Strophomena pecten and 
filosa and a few new forms. 


Physiology. 

Physiology of the Brain.—At the recent congress of German 
naturalists at Berlin M. Flechsig gave an account of some investiga- 
tions he had made on the development of the white substance of the 
central nervous system of the human brain. The observations of M. 
Flechsig were made on foetuses varying in age from 4} months to 5, 6, 
and 7 months, on one foetilis of 7} months, on one which had only lived 
one day, and on othtrs which had lived for some time. He finds that 
the process of development in the brain follows a definite type for a 
different period both of intra and of extra uterine life. Certain well defined 
tracts turn white whilst others retain their grey colour, Extra uterine 
life exerts a powerful influence on the development of the white sub- 
stance of the brain which before birth possesses only a whitish colour. 
The optic thalami do not become white until the third day after birth. 
The phenomena thus presented are identical on both sides of the brain. 

New Mode of Estimating the Absolute Quantity of Blood con- 
tained in the Body.—It has long been known that in the process of 
bleeding to death, though several vessels may have been simultaneously 
opened, a relatively large proportion of blood remains in the smaller 
vesstls of various organs. Welcker proposed to estimate this quantity 
by washing out the vessels thoroughly with pure water, and comparing 
the colour of the washings with certain standard test-solutions pre- 
viously prepared by the dilution of known quantities of blood with 


definite quantities of water. This plan has been adopted by Heiden- . 


hain, Bischoff, Panum, Gescheidlen, Ranke, and Spiegelberg. Brozeit 
has recently made use of another method suggested by v. Wittich; he 
obtains the Haematin from a definite quantity of the blood by means of 
ether and hydrochloric acid, and this constitutes a standard. The 
quantity obtained from a measured quantity of the washing is then 








ascertained, and the amount of blood in the washings is then easily 
ascertained. Steinberg having noticed that some difficulty exists in esti- 
mating the fine shades of colour in Welcker’s colorimetric method, dilutes 
a definite quantity of the natural blood of the animal till a green colour 
appears in the spectrum. The washings are diluted till the same band 
is developed and data are thus obtained for the calculation of the amount 
of blood contained in the washings. Carrying out this plan Steinberg 
finds that the total quantity of blood in the rabbit is 3; to 135 of the 
weight of its body. In the guinea-pig the weight of the blood to that 
of the entire body is as 1: 12°0--12°3; in an adult dog as 1: 11'2— 
12°5; ina puppy as 1: 16°2—17°8; in anadult cat as 1: 10°4—II'9; 
in a kitten as §: 17°3—18°4; and in an adult fasting cat as 1: 17°8. 
The Source of the Urea of the Animal Body.—In the Zeitschrift 
fiir Biologie Dr. O. Schultzen and M. Nencki discuss the question of the 
probable nature of the secondary compounds which immediately precede 
the production of urea in the animal ceconomy (see also the Academy, 
iii., 331). It has long been known that albuminous substances, if acted 
on by acids or alkalies or by the pancreatic juice, yield leucine, tyrosine 
glycocoll, &c. Dr. Schultzen and M. Nencki hold that these are the 
preliminary stages of urea. To reduce it however as far as practicable to 
certainty they diminished the food of a small dog till a minimum of urea 
was eliminated. Then on certain days a definite quantity of one or 
other of the above substances was administered, and the amount of urea 
eliminated on this and the following days was carefully estimated by the 
method of Bunsen. It was found that aeetamide caused very slight 
increase in the amount of urea. Ten grammes of glycocoll caused an 
increase of nine grammes of urea ; leucine acted like glycocoll ; tyrosine 
on the other hand caused no material increase, but was found both in 
the faeces and urine. The authors conclude that the amido-acids form 
the urea, but not bya simple process of disintegration, since in one 
molecule of urea there are two atoms of nitrogen, while in one atom of 
amido-acid there is but one atom of that element. They believe that 
albuminous substances split up into amido-acids and non-azotised com- 
pounds. The amido-acids form urea and the non-azotised bodies under- 
go further oxidation into carbonic acid and water. 


Botany. 

The Gonidia of Lichens.—In the Annales des Sciences Naturelles 
(Botanique), vol. 17, M. E. Bornet records a series of observations on 
the gonidia of lichens, made on species belonging to sixty different 
genera. The conclusion to which his examination has led the writer 
is that the relations of the hypha to the gonidia of lichens are of such a 
nature that they exclude the possibility of one of these organs being pro- 
duced from the other ; the theory of parasitism being the only one which 
can give a satisfactory explanation of these relations. He believes that in 
every known instance the gonidia of lichens can be produced upona 
species of alga. 

The winter propagation of Duckweed.—In the American Na- 
turalist for May, Prof. T. D. Biscoe gives an interesting account, illus- 
trated by drawings, of microscopic work undertaken with a view of 
testing the mode by which the minute white ‘‘ winter fronds” of Lemna 
pelyrrhiza develop into the well-known green summer flowering and 
rooting fronds. He finds that the rudiments of both leaf-buds and 
roots are to be detected, by careful dissection, in the apparently dead 
winter fronds. 

The Fertilisation of Cereals.—Mr. A. S. Wilson contributes to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of May 24th some additional notes on this impor- 
tant and much controverted subject, differing in some respects from those 
already recorded. He agrees with Delpino in believing that insects 
have no share in the fertilisation of cereals, and, like that observer, does 
not think it correct to maintain that the wind is the agent in the same 
sense that this is asserted of dicecious plants. The essential agency is pro- 
bably the sudden extension of the filaments causing a few grains of pollen 
to be emptied out of the anthers before they are entirely ejected from 
the flower. In the case of rye this extension of the filaments takes 
place with extraordinary rapidity. Before flowering the filaments will 
be found to measure about i; of an inch in length ; in the course of five 
minutes or less from the instant the pales begin to open the filaments 
will, in many cases, have extended to ij of an inch, the whole of the 
pollen having fallen out, with the exception of a few grains which proba- 
bly cause the fertilisation. Mr, Wilson questions the accuracy of Hilde- 
brand’s statement (see Academy, vol. iv. p. 94) that the majority of the 
flowers of barley never open, at all events in Scotland ; as also another 
statement by the same writer that the flowers of the oat do not open in 
wet weather. Although clouds of pollen may be seen passing over a fiel:l 
of wheat,rye, barley, or oats on a windy day, Mr. Wilson does not 
consider it by any means proved that cross-fertilisation takes place in 
this manner. 

Development of the Ovule and Fertilisation in Primulaceae,— 
Prof. P. M. Duncan read a very important paper on this subject at the 
meeting of the Linnean Society held June 19th. He controverts the 
published views of Duchartre that the ‘‘free central” placenta of 
Primulaceae is formed perfectly free within the-cavity of the ovary and 
never at any time has any connection with the ovarian wall, and finds 
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on the contrary that the placenta and ovarian wall separate from one 
another by a process of differentiation. The ovules are of very simple 
structure, consisting of nothing but a single integument covering the 
embryo-sac ; there is no inner integument and no nucleus. The lower 
part of the style consists of dense tissue absolutely impermeable to the 
pollen-tubes ; and even if these were able to enter the ovary in this way 
they would be quite unable to reach the micropyle of the ovule, from its 
close contiguity to the placenta. Prof. Duncan has traced the course of 
the pollen-tubes from the base of the style through the loose tissue of 
the placenta itself, from which they emerge in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the micropyles of the ovules, which they then enter. 
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History. 


The Early History of the Property of Married Women, as col- 
lected from Roman and doo Law. A Lecture delivered at 
Birmingham by Sir H. S. Maine, March 25th, 1873. 

In this lecture (which is. reprinted for the Married Women’s 

Property Committee) Sir H. Maine sketches the gradual 

emancipation of women, and shows that it formed part of 

the larger process by which the children, and in fact all 
parts of the family, have been gradually set free from the 
despotic power of the eldest male of the eldest ascending 
line, to whom the patriarchal family was absolutely subject. 


| In Roman law the wife ultimately acquired full rights over 


her own property, but the Brahminical lawyers succeeded in 
checking the-process of emancipation after it had proceeded 
some way in the same direction as at Rome ; and there is 
but too much reason to believe that, as a childless widow in 
Bengal enjoyed her husband’s property for her life, the 
custom of widow burning was introduced as a religious duty 
to get rid of her and her rights, and hence the anxiety of 
her family that the rite shall be performed, which seemed so 
striking to the first English observers of the practice—a 


- practice which has no warrant whatever in the oldest monu- 


ments of Hindoo law and religion. In all this Sir H. 
Maine is only condensing what is already known, though he 
takes a larger view of the subject than is common; but he 
concludes with a most interesting sketch of the consequences 
of Augustus’ law compelling opulent parents to create por- 
tions (dotes) for their marriageable daughters. The Christian 
Church, which strove to maintain the beneficent Roman law, 
tried to secure for the wife a provision of which the husband 
could not wantonly deprive her, and which would remain to 
her after his death, and hence the promise of the husband in 
the Marriage Service, “with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” a formula which at first sight is puzzling. Hence 
the very strong feeling in France in favour of dotation, or 
portioning of daughters. Hence too the admirable contri- 
vance in the Code Napoleon of having, so to speak, model 
settlements set forth ready-made in the law, which may be 
adopted or not at pleasure, and if adopted require only a 
few words on paper—whereas an English marriage settle- 
ment of any sort is cumbrous enough. We have only just 
obtained a partial improvement by the Married Women’s 
Property Act. We would point too to the admirably clear 
account of the way in which the rule of distributing an inhe- 
ritance er stirpes instead of per capita, shows that a given 
system of law has undergone development. We are glad to 
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hear that the lecture is to form part of a forthcoming work 
by the eminent author. 

We would draw attention to Laveleye’s article in the 
Revue des deux Mondes for June 1, on the Swiss “‘ Allmends,” 
that is, the property held in common by the villagers and 
other small bodies, by a custom of law which has been 
handed down from those primitive times which Sir H. Maine 
describes in his Village Communities. Laveleye strongly 
urges the political importance of the system as tending to 
prevent the frightful struggle between the richer and poorer 
classes which seems to threaten modern society. The de- 
tailed account of the mode of using the common woodlands, 
pastures, and commons is most valuable. C. W. BOoasE. 





Fasti Monastici vi Saxonici. By Walter de Gray Birch. (Published 
under the direction of the Royal Society of Literature.) Triibner 
and Co. i 

A COMPLETE index of the persons mentioned in Kemble’s 

Codex Diplomaticus and other similar collections has long 

been a desideratum. Mr. Birch has partially supplied 

the want by compiling a comprehensive list of the 
heads of religious houses in England and Wales 
during the Saxon period, and promises further lists at 

a future time. He has of course made full use of 

Dugdale’s Monasticon, Hardy’s Fasti, and other works——ten 

in all; and has prefixed a chronological list of 300 religious 

houses established in England and Wales previous to the 

Norman Conquest. Mr. Birch had prepared the way for 

his work by a valuable monograph on the succession of the 

Abbots of Malmesbury, and we are also indebted to him for 

a detailed account of the life and writings of William of 

Malmesbury himself. It is obvious that it is only by means 

of such carefully prepared lists that we can gradually attain 

greater accuracy in dating the early charters, as the lists of 
witnesses (bishops and abbots always forming a large pro- 
portion of them) are often our best means of fixing the date. 

The same lists help us in detecting the numerous forged 

charters, as people are often made to sign as witnesses who 

were dead some time before or were not contemporaries at 
all. Of course too every improvement in dating the names 
accurately in one charter helps us as to the relative chrono- 
logical position of others, and gives us firmer standing ground 
for our early history. We hope Mr. Birch will be able to 
still further add to and improve his list, and would suggest 
that some more names and dates may be got from the various 
monastic chronicles, which sometimes give things wanting 
in Dugdale, as even the last edition of the Monasticon is 
executed in a very unequal manner. Something too may be 
got from Boniface’s and Alcuin’s Letters, and others in Jaffé’s 
Monumenta, eg. Guthbert, abbot of Wearmouth and Jarrow 
767 x 781 in Jaffé 3, p. 289-90 and 300; Eaba of Malmes- 
bury 3, 300; 3, 97 gives the date 735 for Duda; 3, 166 sup- 
plies Sigebald of Chertsey 732 x 746; 3,31 perhaps gives 
an abbess Sigegyth before 705. It would be convenient to 
have the Latin names of the monasteries added; and a few 
more identifications, ¢g. Nursling = Nutshalling between 

Winchester and Southampton. How much correction is 

needed in the common lists William of Malmesbury’s 

inaccurate account of Glastonbury sufficiently shows. In 

p. 28 Mr. Birch suggests Newminster as the place where the 

old Saxon calendar printed by Hampson originated. It 

has been already suggested in our columns that it was formed 
at Malmesbury. We understand that Mr. Birch is about to 

print this calendar together with other matter, and give a 

fuller list of the obits entered on it than Hampson’s space 

allowed him to do. We trust his new publication will soon 
enable us to report his final conclusions on the subject. 
C. W. Boase. 





Notes and Intelligence. 


Dr. Adolf Schwarz’ pamphlet on the History of the Jewish Calendar 
is a work of real value to chronologists. The author has, first of all, 
carefully sifted the writings of Slonimsky, Pineles, and other Jewish 
scholars, without neglecting the chronological works of Ideler and others. 
Subjects which have been studied for a generation by such eminent men 
can hardly be expected to yield a large harvest to new-comers. The 
author has perhaps given too much attention to the astronomical calcu- 
lations in his last part, while the history and especially the Biblical period 
is insufficiently treated. We should rather have expected a mention of 
the Assyrian calendar, and perhaps also of the Samaritan system of the 

ubilees. 

; A compilation which will be found exceedingly useful by all students 
of medizval history has just issued from the press at Ratisbon. Its 
title is Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae, ed. P. Pius Bonifacius 
Gams, O.S.B. The book professes to include all the bishops of the 
Western Church from the earliest times down to the date of publication. 
This design seems to have been carried out very fairly. As was to be 
anticipated the bishops of the English Church and the (so-called) 
Jansenist Church of the Netherlands are not included, but from the 
Roman point of view the catalogue seems to be very complete. At the 
end of each table a list of authorities is given. In many instances these 
lists are very complete, and for the German dioceses especially are of 
great use in directing the student to books which otherwise he might 
never have heard of. . 

An important omission has been made with regard to some of 
the ancient dioceses. No sign is given to indicate the point at which 
vague church tradition ends and history based on record evidence begins. 
It is no doubt important that the whole muster-roll should be given in 
each case, but we ought to know on every occasion whether faith or 
reason be the faculty that has guided the compiler. 

We would draw attention to the 26th volume of the //istoire Littéraire 
de la France (period of the fourteenth century). In it Paulin Paris. 
completes his account of the early French chansons de geste, and en- 
deavours to trace the connection between the successive poems and poets. 
Hauréau analyses the extant volumes of early sermons preached at Paris 
during this period. The mixture of French words and sentences with the 
Latin is very curious, and the familiar, not to say gross, tone of some of 
the preaching friars remarkable. Legends and anecdotes are introduced 
everywhere : one preacher tells how when he was a child he was afraid 
to pass through the ‘* Septem viis ”’ (a sort of *‘ Seven Dials ’’) because of 
the sort of people who lived there. A collection of ready-made sermons 
occurs—‘‘ Sermones parati, Dormi secure”—a significant title. The 
most important of the shorter notices concerns Pierre du Bois, the 
audacious writer in the time of Philip the Fair, with whom commences 
the series of legists who gave such powerful help to the crown-in its 
struggle with the Church and the feudal nobles. We doubt the state- 
ment, p. 461, about Pierre de Limoges’ library: “sex viginti” can 
hardly mean ‘‘ 126 volumes ;”’ surely ‘** 26” is the proper interpreta- 
tion, though classical Latin would have preferred “ sex et viginti.’ 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Revue Archéologique, Jan.-May, 1873, contains several series of 
articles on the excavations at Rome and in Cyprus ; and the Abbé Cochet 
continues his account of recent finds in Normandy, especially in the old 
cemetery of S. Ouen at Rouen, where the lowest layers of tombs go 
back to early Christian times. EE. Miller describes the inscriptions he 
has found in Thasos and other Greek islands, and adds a fragment of 
Appian’s Roman History (on Arab divination). Béckh’s great collec- 
tion only contains six inscriptions from Thasos, we now possess more than 
two hundred. Two new inscriptions also come from Skyros. A good 
account is given (with plates) of the frescoes inthe wgeerground church 
of S. Clement at Rome, some of which are later than was at first 
supposed. Heuzey contributes notes on ancient Macedonia (Deuriopos 
and the course of the Erigon), and Rayet some late documents 
from Patmos, and E. Miller some Greek poems by Theodorus 
Prodromus in the time of Manuel Comnenus (the essential requisite in 
these verses is to have an accent on the last syllable but one). Perrot 
begins an interesting history of ancient art in Asia Minor. Lastly, 
Michel Bréal writes an essay on the place which comparative grammar 
ought to hold in classical education. There are many interesting 
short articles—one of importance on the bronze age, with an 
approximation to a date for it, and a denial that in South Europe it can 
be separated from the age of iron. Some Celtic notes may be commended 
to our scholars, 


Literarisches Centralblatt, May 24, describes Béhm’s important 
catalogue of the MSS. in the Austrian Record Office, and criticises 
Palacky’s Urkundliche Beitriige zur Geschichte des Lussitenkrieges, vol. 
i. (1419-28) and Sohm’s Die altdeutsche Reich’s- u. berichts-verfassung. 
A very full comment follows on Beames’ Comparative Grammar of the 
modern Aryan Languages of India.—May 31 supplies some remarks 
on verses contained in the new volume of Mommsen’s Corpus Jnscrip- 
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tionum, on Lange’s Roman Antiquities, vol. iii., and on Krebs’ book 
about Christian of Anhalt, the adviser of the Elector Palatine in the 
Bohemian war.—June 7 criticises Nitsch’s book on the early Roman 
annalists, and describes the Brescian lawyer Albertano’s Liber Conso- 
lations et Consilii, which though a French adaptation became the source 
of Chaucer’s ‘* Tale of Melibe.” Fournier’s Le théatre frangais avant 
Ja renaissance 1450-1550 is praised, and Grimm’s translation of Vasari’s 
Life of Raphael reviewed a little less unfavourably than has been done 
in other journals. 

In connection with the early French romances mentioned above as 
analysed in the H. L. dela France we would notice Suchier’s Ueber 
die Quelle Ulrichs von dem Tiirlin und die Gilteste gestalt der prise 
d’Orenge. The story of William of Orange forms a subcycle in the 
Legend of Charlemagne, and the poems on it are of great beauty and 
interest. We may refer to Ludlow’s excellent analysis in his Popular 
Epics of the Middle Ages, which ought to be more generally known. 
The introductory poem to the well-known German form of the legend in 
Wolfram’s “ Willehalm”’ was written by Ulrich von dem Tiirlin, a 
Carinthian poet in King Ottocar’s time, and Ulrich dedicated it to 
Ottocar somewhere between 1261 and 1275, perhaps about 1270. By 
an analysis of the MSS. Suchier shows that in its original form the in- 
troduction was written in sets of thirty-one verses, a rhymed triplet mark- 
ing the close of each set. The whole poem consisted of 310 such sets. 
Tiirlin adopted the merest outline of the story from Wolfram, and filled 
it up from his own imaginative stores ; for there were many ways in 
which it might be told how William took Orange and married fair 
Orable the Saracen queen, and fought the great battle of Arleschans 
(the plains of Arles). “In Victor Hugo’s Légende des Siecles will be 
found a vivid modern version of the early part of the legend. Tiirlin’s 
‘* Willehalm ” has come down tous in five recensions, which shows the 
popularity of the story and of the poet ; in its original form it contains 
9,610 verses (310 x 31). It is followed in-the Heidelberg MS. by 
Ulrich’s other poem, ‘‘The Knighting of Vivian,’’ written in sets of 
thirty verses, without the concluding triplet. The popularity of the story 
in England is shown by Ordericus Vitalis’ statement that a clerk named 
Gerold at the court of William the Conqueror sang of “ the holy athlete 
William, who after a long knighthood renounced the world, and under 
the monastic rule gloriously did knight’s service to the Lord.” Orde- 
ricus says too “ vulgo cahitur a joculatoribus de illo cantilena.” 


Bullettino dell’ Instituto, March, contains a notice of the prehistoric 
tombs and walls of Corniculum (on one of the three peaked hills N.E. 
of Rome), and a review of Kiepert ‘‘ On the Topography of Ancient 
Alexandria ’’—to which is appended an account of the Vatican MS. of 
Zeineddin’s ‘‘ Account of Alexandria and Antioch,’’ which appears to rest 
simply on Edrisi’s well-known book. May, explains the Etruscan 
word Malavisch by the Latin mollis, which was originally molvis, the 
77 being (as in other words) an assimilation of /”, and the form mollusca 
occurs in Plautus—De Rossi gives an inscription relating to an 
‘*arbitrix emboliarum,” ze. apparently an zmpresaria of ballet girls ; 
her name Theoro Bathylliana seems to refer to the rival pantomimic 
schools of Bathyllus (Mecenas’ freedman) and Pylades.—Some tombs at 
Corneto are described, one of which has an admirable painting of a 
hunting scene ; the inscriptions lately found at Rome and at Formiae 
are printed, and a notice follows of Friedlauder’s new edition of his 
monograph on the letters CONOB on coins, in which he refutes the 
objections to the old interpretation of the letters OB, viz., that they are 
the Greek numeral letters for 72, Constantine having ordained that a 
pound of gold should be coined into 72 solidi. 


Altpreussische Monatschrift (and Provinzialblatter), April- 
May.—Hipler contributes a notice of the Biographers of Copernicus, 
and Téppen an account of the Marienwerder low lands on the Vistula, 
the embanking of which was due.to the Teutonic order of knights.—A 
review of Emler’s Regesta diplomatica necnon epistolaria Bohemiae et 
Moraviae, vol. i. and ii. (1253-72), points out the valuable references to 
the history of Preussen, since Ottocar of Bohemia twice led a crusade 
against the heathen people there in support of the Teutonic knights. 
Helm reports that the funeral urns found in Preussen are reallyof clay, 
and not, as some think, composed of ashes and blood.—Perlbach publishes 
five letters of the Minorites in the North German towns, 1276-82— 
one of them refers to the Great Fire at Lubeck in 1276. 





New Publications. 


ARCHDALL, M. Monasticum Hibernicum, I.-VII. 

Beer, Adf. Joseph II., Leopold II., u. Kaunitz. 
Wien: Braumiiller. 

BRANN, Marcus. De Herodis, qui dicitur, magni filiis patrem in 
imperio secutis. Pars I. Breslau: Skutsch. 

Braun, F. Die Tage v. Canossa unter Heinrich IV. 1 Abth. Mar- 
burg: Braun. 

CAPECELATRO, A. Geschichte der h. Catharina v. Siena u. d. Papis- 
thums ihrer Zeit. Wiirzburg : Standinger. 


Dublin: Kelly. 
Thr Briefwechsel. 





CAR J» De Exceptionibus in Jure Romano. Torino: Fratelli 

occa, 

CHEREF-OU’DDINF, Chéref-Nameh, ou fastes de la nation Kourde. 
Tome 2, I Partie. Leipzig : Voss. 

E GASPARIN, Le Comte A. Luther et la Réforme au xvi Siécle. 
Paris: Lévy. 

DE Groucnuy, Le Marquis. 
Paris: Dentu. 

EGLI, Prof. E. Die Schlacht v. Cappel, 1531. Zurich: Schulthess. 

HADDAN and Stusss. Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents refer- 
ring to Great Britain and Ireland. Vol.-II. Part I. Macmillan. 

JHERING, R. von. Geist d. rémischen Rechts auf den verschiedenen 
Stufen seiner Entwictelg. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 

LAPLANE, H. De. Messieurs de Valbelle, évéques de Saint-Omer 
(1684-1754). Saint-Omer : Fleury-Lemaire. 

MARVAUD, F. Histoire des vicomtes et de la vicomté de Limoges. 
Paris: Dumoulin. 

MuRALT, E. De. Essai de chronographie byzantine, 1057-1453. 
Tome ii. 8. Basel: Georg. 

NEANDER, Mich. Bericht vom Closter Ilfeldt. 
Geschichte d. xvi. Jahrh. Gottingen: Peppmiiller. 

PHILIPPSON, M. Heinrich IV. u. Philip ILI. Die Begriindg. d. 
franz6f. Uebergewichtes in Europa, 1598-1610. Berlin: Duncker. 

RAckI, F. Acta conjurationem Bani Petri a Zrinio et com. Fr. 
Frangepani illustrantia. Agram: Cuppan. 

ROLANDO, Dott. A. Bella dignita imperiale di Carlomagno. Napoli: 
Detken e Rocholl. 

SCHMIDT Vv. BERGENHOLD, J. F. Uebersichtliche Geschichte d. 
Bergbau- u. Hiittenwesens im Kénigr. Bohmen von den iltesten bis 
auf die neuesten Zeiten. Prag: Rziwnatz. 

Stumpr, Prof. D. Karl Frdr. Die Reichskanzler vornehmlich d. 
10, II, u. 12 Jahrhunderts. Nebst e. Beitrage zu den Regesten 
u, zur Kritik der Kaiserurkunden dieser Zeit. 3 Bd. 3 Abth. Acta 
Imperii adhuc inedita. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

THOENES, C. Gelasius I. Wiesbaden: Killinger. 

TRADITION .u. Urkunde vom Fiirstenhause Anhalt in der Graffschaft 
Askanien. Dessau: Barth. 

VIvENOT, H. R. V. Quellen zur Geschichte der deutschen Kaiser- 
politik Oecesterreichs wahrend der franzdsischen Revolutionskriege 
1790-1801. Wien: Bramiiller. 

Waltz, G. Die Formeln der deutschen Kénigs- u. der rémischen 
Kaiser-Kroénung vom 10 bis zum 12 Jahrh. Gottingen: Dieterich. 


Memoirs du Maréchal De Grouchy. 


Fin Beitrag zur 





Philology. 


On Numerals as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. By 


Robert Ellis, B.D, Triibner & Co. 1873. 


Mr. EL.is has shown praiseworthy diligence in collecting 
and comparing the numerals of all the languages and dialects 
of the world, known and unknown. But his success is not 
equally satisfactory. The object of his work is to prove the 
primeval unity of mankind by pointing out the fundamental 
identity of the numerals throughout the globe, and their 
common origin from words which mean “finger” and 
“ finger-finger” or “hand.” The human race is supposed to 
have spread from the Paropamisus ; the inhabitants of S. 
Africa, Australasia, and N. Asia and Europe having started 
first, and including at least two other rings of later emigrants. 

The method by which these results are gained is simple 
enough. The numerals are assumed to be derived from 
words which signified “ finger,” “hand,” “foot,” and the 
like, either separately or in composition with one another. 
Any resemblance between these in two languages, however 
remotely separated, is taken to be a proof of a common 
origin ; and as great laxity is allowed in the equivalence of 
letters, while it is considered indifferent for the purposes of 
comparison what numerals or parts of the body may be 
denoted, it is not difficult to discover resemblances and co- 
incidences all over the world. The number of different 
phonetic sounds employed in language is, after all, but 
limited ; and when we find the English white grouped with 
the Lesgi ¢sa, “fire,” the Esthonian zu, “moon,” the Bornu 
bul, “ white,” the Hebrew céseph, “ silver,” and the Basque 
gorri, “red,” it is plain that we have to deal with an elastic 
principle by means of which anything may be made out of 
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anything. -Mr: Ellis has revived the art of making the 

vowels count for nothing and the consonants for very little. 
- If there is anything which comparative philology lays 
down clearly, it is that in comparing languages we must set 
aside all apparent coincidences in the vocabulary. The 
only legitimate sign of relationship between two dialects is 
likeness of grammar, structure, and phonology. When a 
connection has once. been established by means of these, we 
may proceed to compare the lexicons. Nothing is more 
illusory than chance resemblances between words, with whose 
history we are unacquainted. What, for instance, can be more 
like at first sight than the North American fo/émac, “ river,” 
and the Greek zozayes, or more unlike than wig and pilus ; 
and yet we know that the words are related in the second 
case, whereas vorauos comes from a root fd, “to drink,” 
while fofdmac is a polysynthetic compound. The canon 
ought never to be forgotten that we may compare roots but 
not derivatives. Mr. Ellis, however, is not even satisfied 
with bringing together words of similar sound and meaning : 
provided the letters may interchange in some family of speech 
—Aryan, Semitic, or Altaic—or the vocables may represent 
in one idiom what is assumed to be the origin of a like- 
sounding numeral in another totally unconnected language, 
their relationship is regarded as indubitable. Where other 
means fail, the numerals are arbitrarily divided into what 
are supposed to be their component elements ; the Sanskrit 
chatur, “four,” for example, is resolved into 2+2 in the 
masculine and 1 +3 in the feminine. But it is in this part of 
the subject especially that the consequences of neglecting 
to trace the history of a word are most evident. It is 
always dangerous to manipulate the vocabulary of a 
language with which we are unacquainted, and a slight 
knowledge ‘of Basque phonology would have taught Mr. 
Ellis that the 7 in dederatsi, “nine” (I—10) and zorts?, “eight” 
(2—10) is euphonic as in the gemtive and dative sing. of 
the article and personal pronouns. So, too, Aamar, “ten,” 
has nothing to do with the African omo-ka, “ finger,” but 
must with Schott be referred to the same source as the 
Mordvinian kamen. 

It will be seen from this that those who believe in the 
aboriginal diversity of the various races of mankind have 
little to fear from Mr. Ellis’s researches. Indeed, were his 


conclusions founded on ever so firm a basis they would still 


be insufficient to support his main thesis. Linguistic and 
physical unity are not convertible terms ; and those who 
confound them together show that they have yet to learn 
the first principles of a scientific philology. A. H. Sayce. 





Par Wilhelm Naumann. 1. Prononciation 
a "Clan. Paris : Sandoz et Fischbacher. 
M. NauMANN is determined to present the Romans of the 
classical period, will they nill they, with a sibilant ¢ before e¢ 
and z. What is the exact sibilant which this letter repre- 
sented to them is, he admits (p. 79), hard to determine amid 
the variations exhibited by the Romance languages ; and he 
therefore thinks that the best practical solution of the matter 
will be that every nation should pronounce its Latin ¢, and 
indeed its Latin in general, in its own fashion. This every 
nation has a perfect right to do; but, according to M. 
Naumann, ¢ before e¢ and ¢ never was pronounced like &- 
never, and by no class in Rome. “Il n’y a pas une classe de 
la société romaine qui efit accueilli une telle mutilation de 
lharmonie originale, et cela pour aucun autre but que pour 
complaire aux chiméres d’une certaine coterie savante dont 
on détestait toujours 4 Rome hautement l’influence et les 
théories.” For this conclusion, which may be surprising to 
some scholars, reasons thick as blackberries are forthcoming 
through M. Naumann’s eighty pages. It has indeed been 





urged by scholars who vaunt a seeming erudition that in the 
age of classical Latin the Greeks transcribed the Latin <¢, 
before whatever vowel it occurred, by «: and conversely 
that the Latin ¢ represented the Greek « under all circum- 
stances ; but then the Greeks, nay Plautus himself, called 
the Romans BapBapo: ; and what does this imply but that 
the Greeks were destitute of linguistic sense? ‘The Greeks, 
the captors of their conquerors, could never learn their con- 
querors’ language. There was an “abyss” between the two 
nations, created by the “ almost impossibility ” which existed 
for a Greek to pronounce Latin with correctness, The hungry 
Greekling was an accomplished being, but there was one 
thing which he lacked, at least in the first century a.p. : for 
his successors four centuries later improved in this matter, 
and managed to represent the sibilant ¢ by a more expres- 
sive combination than a mere «. And if it be asked why the 
Romans represented a Greek « by ¢, the answer is plain: 
they had given up their own & Why they gave it up is 
indeed at first sight hard to see : perhaps the following vowel 
was sufficient to mark the character of the preceding con- 
sonant. As for the Goths, with their /wkarna for ducerna, 
akeits for acetum, &c., they were writing in Greek charactérs : 
and besides, there was no ¢ sibilant in Gothic, because in 
Gothic Aaims answers to the Latin cizvis. But indeed, if 
Gothic is to be our guide, why should we not adopt Gothic 
forms in the lump? And if Celtic words, taken from the 
Latin, represent the Latin ¢ by a ¢ (hard) at the beginning 
of a word, and a g (hard) in the middle, this shows that the 
Latin ¢ had a variable pronunciation. 

Another argument advanced in favour of the pseudo-science 
which would attribute to the Romans a guttural ¢ before e 
and z has been that there is no hint in any Roman gramma- 
rian, or in Varro, or in Quintilian, of any difference in the 
pronunciation of ¢ determined by the following vowel. This 
argument gives M. Naumann as little trouble as that from 
transcriptions. Swift justly complains of the absence in 
Homer of all mention of a save-all, and cannot away with 
the unsatisfactory character of his long dissertation upon 
tea. With equal justice M. Naumann finds, in the silence 
of the grammarians on a point which must have obtruded 
itself upon their notice, an additional proof of their incom- 
petence. Varro was a bad hand at etymology: of what 
weight then can the authority of a Roman grammarian be 
on a point of pronunciation? Probably his attention was 
concentrated on smaller points : on the nature and right use 
of the aspirate, or, if so be, on the difference between Greek 
g and Roman /: problems far easier of solution and clear 
explanation than the difference between a guttural and 
sibilant 

Everywhere, indeed, in Latin and out of it, are found 
traces of a “certain assibilation” of ¢ before ¢ and # ‘The 
French found a soft ¢in Latin when the Romans came to 
Gaul: it existed in the Messapian dialect, nor was the Um- 
brian without it. The Oscan & and g, apparently so much 
against us, were perhaps due to Greek influence. Then 
there are Sanskrit and Lithuanian and Slavonic, giving us 
sibilants as the etymological equivalents for Greek « and 
Latin ¢: what indeed can be plainer than that the Latin ¢ 
represents the Sanskrit ¢, and that where Latin turned this 
into a guttural before a, 0, and wu, the conversion was due to 
the force “d’une energie intrinséque”? There is also the 
Greek oo = « and é& (“ comparaisons bien vagues, il est vrai, 
bien rapidement jetées ici”) and other etymological and 
grammatical facts. The author's conclusion, in short (to be 


serious for a moment), is taken for granted throughout ; and 
it is a pity that he should have taken the trouble of supporting 
it by arguments such as those of which we have endeavoured 
to give a fair specimen. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 
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ON THE LANGUAGE OF LOOKS, EXPRESSION BY MIEN, 
GESTURES, AND MODULATIONS. 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY, 

A recent invitation to lecture before an anthropological society reminded 
me of a train of thought on the above subject which perhaps might repay 
fuller development than I am at present or may hereafter be able to 
give it. It may be of use to sketch briefly the line of ideas which 1 
should have proposed to follow out, either in case I should be able to 
return to the subject at a future time, or to direct to it the attention of 
fellow students inclined to pursue the same inquiry. - 

It is usual to understand by the word language nothing but articulate 
speech, and to overlook the fact that this is always more or less—and 
chiefly when it aims at being most forcible—accompanied by the 
accessories referred to in the above heading ; that these accessories some- 
times even serve as a-substitute for speech, and that it is possible to 
communicate perceptions, sentiments, feelings, thoughts, and intentions 
by their use without any assistance from articulate words. Three of 
these accessories—looks, play of feature, and modulation of voice—seem 
to agree in all nations ; the fourth, gestures, does so at least in part, so 
that they form the connecting element in the reciprocal interchange of 
ideas between the whole of mankind, in complete contrast to articulate 
language, which makes itself felt as an element of division separating 
mankind into nations. These accessories of speech seem accordingly to 
deserve more attention than has hitherto been paid to them, and this 
on several grounds : 

1. In themselves, as essential and very important utterances of the 
human soul, which require to have their whole extent a/prehended in 
order that if possible their deeper causes may be comprehended. 

2. Inorder to ascertain what utterances of this kind are common to 
all or many nations, which are peculiar to a few, and wherein they differ 
from each other, that we may be in a position to determine what part of 
them belongs to humanity in general, and what is restricted to special 
aggregations of men hanging naturally together; what rests upon 
universal laws, and what upon convention. 

3. Because they make the purely human origin of articulate speech 
more easily intelligible ; for we certainly must credit them with the 
capacity of assigning to any sound or combination of sounds the mean- 
ing which the first man who joined together these articulations and their 
accessories was impelled or intended to express by them. 

4. Because they are in like manner calculated to explain many phe- 
nomena in the development of articulate speech, or at least to make 
them intelligible and conceivable. It is, for instance, an undeniable fact 
that families of nations belonging to the same race have developed 
families of languages which from a philological point of view are per- 
fectly irreconcilable. Thus the Indo-Germans are reckoned, on physical 
and psychical grounds, as forming one—the so called curly-haired—race, 
which also includes the Semito-Hamites, Basques, and Caucasian tribes, 
and even the Dravidians of East Asia and the Nubians of Africa. These 
national groups have within historical times formed groups of languages 
that philology can neither connect with the Indo-Germanic groupnor with 
each other. This fact becomes intelligible if we may assume that, at the 
time when the ancestors of these national groups separated themselves 
from the common root or base of the whole race, these accessories of 
articulate speech were so ‘ar predominant over the articulate speech 
itself that articulate sounds and sound combinations were used only in a 
few cases with a connotative value assigned to them, or if the practice of 
giving a value to them had already reached a considerable development, 
the value was so little assured by habit that after separation other sounds 
and sound-combinations might take their place by association with the 
same accessories. 

With respect to the significance of these accessories of, or even sub- 
stitutes for, articulate speech, it is to be desired : 

1. That travellers should pay great attention to everything that seems 
to bear in any way upon the subject and describe their observations as 
exactly as possible. 

2. That authors engaged in compiling grammars of living languages, 
instead of limiting their attention to immediate practical acquirements, 





should allow themselves to be guided by the thought that it is the busi- 
ness of a scientific grammar to characterize and describe as accurately 
as possible a/7 the means of which a language makes use in order to 
attain to complete understanding of the communications exchanged in 
living intercourse. An exact description of the above mentioned 
accessories of articulate speech might certainly be begun with living 
languages, and completed by degrees. It would give to the grammars 
of the latter a value as compared with those of the dead languages 
which could never be surpassed, hardly indeed equalled in, importance 
by the deeper insight which these give us into the construction and 
development of articulate speech. THEODOR BENFEY. 





THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY. 

S1r,—In my article on the Chaldean account of the Deluge in the 
Academy for April 15th I noticed the geographical difficulty which alone 
seemed to stand in the way of our identifying the Tam-zi of the story 
with Anu or Susru. Nizir, where the Babylonian ark rested, lay east- 
ward of Assyria ; whereas Guti or Kutu, which is caHed “ the fortress 
(gisgal) of Anu,’’ has generally been supposed to be the country between 
Syria and the Euphrates. I now find, however, that this is not the 
case. In W. A. L,, ii. 51, i. 21, Nizir is called a country of Guti or 
Gutium, and this fixes the situation of the latter to the north-east of 
Babylonia, besides removing the geographical discrepancy already 
mentioned. We may thus understand how Sargon is able to place 
Gutium between the Hittites on the north-west and Media on the east. 


A. H. SAYCE. 
June roth, 1873. 





Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Vol. I. 
London: Longmans. 1872. 


IT is a great step in the right direction that a society should be formed 
in England for the systematic illustration of the Bible from a purely 
archaeological point of view. Theologians as well as Orientalists are 
under deep obligations to Dr. Birch and Mr. Joseph Bonomi, who in 
November, 1870, conceived the idea of its institution. And it is highly 
gratifying to find that so respectable a portion of the general public has 
responded to the appeal for funds. The tranquilizing, liberalizing effect 
of such a society as this will, we trust, be perceptible in the gradual 
diminution of those ungenerous suspicions which now harass the investi- 
gators of Biblical antiquities. 

We have now before us, completed, the handsome and well-printed 
first volume of the Transactions of the society. It is therefore not in- 
opportune to inquire how far the promises of the founders have been 


_redeemed and their anticipations realized. A society supported by such 


eminent names as the present, and so firmly rooted in public estimation, 
can afford to dispense with flattery, and court an unbiassed criticism. In 
the first place theological neutrality has been strictly maintained—a con- 
dition of primary importance for its well-being which deserves to be 
pressed on the attention of both writers and speakers at the meetings of 
the society. Secondly, the scope of the institution has been interpreted 
with praiseworthy liberality, as is shown by the admission of such ap- 
parently remote subjects as the Cypriote inscriptions and the hieroglyphic 
tablet of Alexander described by Dr. Birch. Thirdly, its scientific 
character has been adequately though far from universally maintained. 
It would be useless to judge the Transactions of so mixed a body by too 
severe a standard of scholarship. We must be thankful if only a few 
of them are distinguished, either by the publication of fresh material, or 
by acriticism of facts new or old based throughout on defini: > principles. 
There are, it seems to me, but few > Spe in this volume which: satisfy 
a high standard of criticism, few which are not to some extent injured, 
from a scholar’s perhaps too partial point of view, by'a regard for the 
‘« general reader,” or by want of sound method and sufficient width of 
knowledge. Even such learned and really gifted writers as M. Chabas, 
Mr. Fox Talbot, and Mr. Cull will probably be thought to fail in one 
or both of these particulars. But every one, I think, will agree with 
me that the papers of most permanent value are those of Mr. G. Smith 
on the early history of Babylonia, of Mr. G. Smith and Dr. Birch on 
the Cypriote inscriptions, of Mr. Sayce on the origin of early Semitic 
civilization, and of Dr. Kisenlohr on the so-called Harris Papyrus. 

I. Mr. George Smith gives extracts from the inscriptions of sixty- 
eight Babylonian kings. The chronology is uncertain till the reign of 
Kara-indas (cir. B.C. 1475), whose affairs are referred to in the Syn- 
chronous History of Assyria and Babylonia (W. A. J. ii. 65). The 
catalogue ends with Kin-zirn, who was finally oe down by Tiglath- 
Pileser in 727. We learn (p. 42) that adda in the famous abda Martu 
(an appellation of Kudur-mabuk, identified by Rawlinson with Chedor- 
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laomer) is a lithographic error for adda, king or lord, as well as father. 
On 46 we have a story about Sargon I. which singularly resembles 
nat at lem, just as we have an Egyptian parallel to the story of 
Joseph in Potiphar’s house, a Buddhistic to that of Solomon’s judg- 
ment, and several in various mythologies to those of Samson and Jonah. 
Mr. Fox Talbot (p. 272) also compares the Sargon-story with that of 
Romulus. On page 48 it is shown that the title “king of the four 
races”’ referred not to Mesopotamia, nor to the four quarters of the 
world, but to the four states of Syria; cf. Gen. x. 23. On page 53 
Mr. Smith retracts two of his conjectures in Academy, vol. ii., p. 507. 
On page 89 a translation is given of a fragment relating to the Deluge 
which if M. Lenormant is correct (Ze Dé/uge, p. 19) corresponds to a 
portion of the legend lately translated by Mr. Smith. Yet the versions 
do not at all coincide. : 

II. Mr. G. Smith has also the credit of having discovered forty of the 
fifty-one or fifty-four characters of the Cypriote alphabet or syllabary, as 
well as several names, and the personal pronoun azuku. The first clue 
was derived from a mutilated bilingual inscription found at Daly 
(Idalium) by Mr. Lang, British Consul at Larnaca. Mr. Smith would 
have made further progress had his knowledge of Greek been equal to 
his talent for deciphering. 

III. Dr. Birch’s paper on the same subject is fuller and more interest- 
ing. It is clear that ‘‘the general structure of the language, and many 
if not most of the words are Heltenic,” yet ‘‘ there is, no doubt, a 
foreign element extensively mixed with it, either a Pelasgic dialect, or 
else that of an aboriginal population, to which must be added words 
that may have been introduced by Phoenician settlers or foreign con- 
querors.” Dr. Birch gives the transliteration and translation of the Cypriote 
portion of the bilingual inscription, as well as of an inscription on a 
bronze plate also found at Daly. The date of the former is supposed to 
be about B.c. 370, that of the latter about 353. 

IV. Mr. Sayce’s paper is perhaps the one most suggestive of new 

ideas. After some trenchant remarks on the difficulties attending com- 
parative Semitic philology, he points 1. to the sub-Semitic dialects of 
Africa as throwing light on the obscurities of Semitic grammar, owing 
to their descent from a more primitive stage of Semitic speech, 2. to 
the inscriptions and papyri of Arabia, Egypt, &c., as exhibiting the 
development of the different cognate dialects, and above all 3. to the 
cineiform inscriptions, which have proved that ‘‘a thick substratum of 
Turanian civilization underlay Semitism in Western Asia ” (p. 298). The 
receptive nature of the Semites has shown itself in the largely foreign 
character of their Pantheon, their science, and vocabulary. The Semitic 
traditions are equally Turanian in their origin. This part of the essay is 
too slightly worked out to be quite convincing, yet it is clear that there 
is much evidence in favour of the doctrine inculcated. I am certain of 
one point, that the parallels copied sedulously from one commentary 
into another between “Genesis and the Zendavesta” will not for the 
most part stand examination. But I still question whether any single 
key is sufficient to unlock the recesses of this cabinet of secrets. Then 
as to the vocabulary, Mr. Sayce thinks that ‘‘ most of the so-called 
biliteral roots, and words relating to civilized life, are taken from Tura- 
nian Babylonia” (p. 304). Thus ’2, city, is the Accadian Uru, which 
is translated by the Assyrian 4/u =Heb. dhel, tent. “ This takes us back 
to a time when the Semite nomade lived in tents, and had to derive his 
idea and name of ‘city’ from his Accadian neighbours.” So again 
gan (in gan-Zden) is the Accadian gun or gunu, enclosure ; hékal, palace, 
temple, is the Accadian ’é-ga/, great house, as was already pointed out by 
M. Oppert. ‘‘ Crown” is ega or aga in Accadian, egu or agu or agagu 
in Assyrian, and ‘the word in the primitive signification of ‘ circle ” is 
known to the other Semitic tongues.”’ I abstain reluctantly from further 
details on this really important subject. There is no doubt whatever in 
the mind of any candid student of. Assyrian of the existence of such a 
linguistic relation as that here described ; the question is whether Mr. 
Sayce has not pressed it to an extreme—whether the coincidences may 
not be sometimes accidental, and the Semite have had a greater degree of 
originality than is here supposed. <Adhuc sub judice lis est. 

- Dr. Eisenlohr supposes that the great Harris Papyrus contains not 
only the history of the exploits of Ramses III., but also of the establish- 
ment of the Jewish religion by Moses and the. subsequent emigration 
of the Jews out of Egypt. There are certain discrepancies, it is true, 
between the book of Exodus on the one hand, and Manetho and the 
papyrus on the other ; but these may be surmounted by distinguishing 
between the political head of the revolution and the reformer of Egyptian 
religion, i.e. Moses. An article has already appeared on this subject in 
the Academy, vol. iv., p. 33. I need only add that the text is here 

iven in full with a transliteration and interlinear translation, followed 
by a commentary. T. K. CHEYNE. 





: Notes and Intelligence. 

The interest excited by the proceedings of the Biblical Archzological 
Society has encouraged a number of leading Orientalists to prepare 
a series of translations of Assyrian and Egyptian texts for the benefit 
of historical students. The selection of the records will not be confined 
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to those bearing directly on the text of the Bible, but embrace the entire 
range of Egyptian and Assyrian literature. The first volume will be 
issued by Messrs. Bagster and Sons, at a price to bring it within the 
reach of all who are interested in such subjects. It is highly satisfactory 
to learn that Dr. Samuel Birch has undertaken the general arrangement 
of the materials. 

Sir H. Rawlinson writes to the Azheneum that he has just received 
from Baghdad (we presume from Mr. G. Smith) a clay contract-tablet 
dated in the first year of Evil Merodach. This is the first documentary 
evidence for the name of this king, which is thus seen to denote “man 
or servant, of Marduk” (ami/ = avil). Sir Henry forgets to notice that 
the true etymology has already been proposed by Dr. Schrader in his 
recent work Die Keilinschriften und das A. T. Indeed it can hardly be 
doubted that it has suggested itself independently to very many 
Assyrian scholars. 

- The May number of the Revue Archéologigue contains a letter from 
M. Renan on the Inscription of Mesha, on which he has lately given a 
course of lectures at the Collége de France. M. Renan only indicates 
briefly thosé conjectures which he thinks have not yet been proposed by 
other scholars. 

Messrs. Triibner & Co. have issued a prospectus of a new and ‘‘ inter- 
national ” edition of Marsden’s Vumismata Orientalia to be published 
by subscription. They contemplate nothing less than a complete revision 
of the descriptive letterpress by the editor or editors who have esta- 
blished a claim to the confidence of scholars in each numismatic depart- 
ment. Besides the fifty-seven original plates, fresh illustrations will be 
incorporated from time to time in the form of woodcuts or special plates. 

We have received information from Leipsic of the expected publication 
of a Neo-Syriac Dictionary with exact descriptions of the pronunciation 
and accentuation, as well as of the origin of loan-words. The Syriac 
portion of the manuscript, which belongs to Mr. Cobb, formerly missio- 
nary to the Nestorians, was composed by a Nestorian named Mushe of 
Geog Tapa (in Aderbijan) ; the meanings of words were added by an- 
other Nestorian, Benjamin of Taka, under the eye of Mr. Cobb. The 
work has been carefully edited with a view to publication by a member 
of the American mission born and bred in Urmia. 

The Philological Society has just published the second annual address 
delivered by the president, Mr. A. J. Ellis. This interesting paper 
contains—besides the president's own five reports on Phonology, on the 
Papers read before the Philological Society in the three years ending 
31st December, 1872, on Basgue (in which he has received the invaluable 
assistance of Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte), on the formation of an 
English Dialect Society, and on Prof. Max Miiller’s latest views of the 
Philosophy of the Origin of Language—six other reports, on Hungarian 
by A. J. Patterson, on Sanskrit lexicons by J. Muir, on Sanskrit gram- 
mars by Prof. Aufrecht, on Greek by J. Peile, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, on Latin by Dr. W. Wagner, on Zarly English by F. J. 
Furnivall and the Rev. W. W. Skeat. English scholars will hardly 
fail to regret one omission : nothing is said of the attempt now in its 
third year of progress to alter our pronunciation of Latin. The experi- 
ment is perhaps a dubious one, but surely it deserves to be chronicled. 

The authorities at Leiden intend to commemorate the three hundredth 
birthday of their university by publishing a chronological list of all the 
students who have matriculated there from 1575, the year of its founda- 
tion by William the Silent, down to the present time. We have seen 
some of the proof-sheets of the early pages of the book. It is evidently 
being produced with great care. To Englishmen, and perhaps still more 
to Scotchmen, it will have considerable interest, as many eminent men of 
both countries were educated there in the course of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The names will of course be taken verbatim from the register, and 
as they were inscribed therein by persons who had no knowledge of 
English the surnames of some of our countrymen have suffered no 
little distortion. 


Contents of the Fournals. 


The Indian Antiquary, ed. by Jas. Burgess. Bombay. 
Part XVI. April, 1873.—On the Dialect of the Palis; by G. H. 
Damant. [List of some eighty words used by the Palis, but not found in 
Bengali.]—Abhinanda the Gauda ; by G. Biihler. [Extracts from two 
works of that writer, the Rémacharitra and Kédambartkathdséra, of 
which MSS. have been discovered by Dr. Biihler, and which contain 
some important historical statements. It appears from them that 
Abhinanda belonged to a family of Gauda or Bengal Brahmans, and 
that his sixth ancestor, Sakti, emigrated to, and settled in, Darva- 
bhisara, then forming part of the kingdom of Kashmir. Dr. B. how- 
ever believes that the poet, whom he places about 830-850 A.D., did not 
himself live in Kashmir but in Bengal, as is indicated by his surname 
Gauda as well as by the name of the ancestor of his patron, Diarmapéla, 
who belongs to the Pala dynasty of Gauda.] The Seven Pagodas; by 
Rev. M. Phillips. [Account of the rock-cut temples at Mavaliveram.J— 
On the Rules which govern Kanarese Poetry ; by Capt. J. S. F. Mac- 
kenzie.—The Calendar of Tipfi Sultan ; by P. N. Pfirnaiya. [A calen- 
dar, differing from the ordinary Muhammedan one, said to have been 
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invented by Tipfi Sultan, and to have been used by him in officially 
addressing his officers.]—Service Tenures in Ceylon. [From the Report 
of the Commissioner for 1870-71.]—Archaeology of Maisur. [From 
the Report of the Administration of Mysore for 1871-72.]—Review 
(favourable) of H. Blochmann’s “ Prosody of the Persians according to 
Saifi, Jami, and other writers:” Calcutta, 1872.]—Asiatic Societies, 
Correspondence and Miscellanea. [On Prof. Hoernle’s theory of the 
enitive post-positions ; by Dr. R. Pischel. Bhavabhiti’s quotation 
‘om the Réméyana ; by R. G. Bhandarkar, &c.] 


Annuario della societa Italiana per gli studi orientali. 1872. [We 
heartily welcome this organ of the Italian orientalists, edited by M. 
Amari.]—Prologue.—Puini, The seven Genii of Happiness, notice of a 
part of the cultus of the Japanese.—De Gubernatis, On the text of 
the Rig-vedas.—Castelli, Talmudic legends translated from the original 
text of the Babylonian Talmud.—Perreau, On the treatise ‘‘Tagmoiilé 
han-néphesh” of Hillel, son of Samuel of Verona.—Perreau, Com- 
mentary on Job by Rab. Immanuel ben Salomo.—De Benedetti, Story 
of Rab. Joshua, son of Levi; Talmudic legend translated from the 
Hebrew.— Amari, Arabic inscription in the cupola of the churth of 
Santa Maria dell’ Ammiraglio, commonly called della Martorana, in 
Palermo.—Ghiron, Omeiad and Abbasid coins of the Milan cabinet. 
—Lasinio, Studies on Averroes.—Severini, Heroic acts of Chinese 
women ; Japanese text, transcribed, annotated, and partly translated.— 
Bibliographical notices.—Obituaries.—Statutes of the Italian society for 
Oriental studies. 





New Publications. 


AIGNER, L. Ungarische Volksdichtungen. Pest: Aigner. 
AUGUSTI rerum a se gestarum indicem cum graeca metaphrasi ed. Th. 
Bergk. Gottingen : Dieterich. 
BartHts, M. Glossaire botanique languedocien, frangais, latin : précédé 
: une étude du dialecte languedocien. Montpellier: Ricateau et 
ie. 
BOHTLINGK und ROTH. 
Voss. 
BRENTANO, Dr. E. Aristophanes u. Aristoteles, od. iib. e. angebl. 
Privilegium der alten att. Komédie. Frankfurt : Zimmer. 
BUDINGER, Max. Zur egyptischen Forschung Herodot’s. (Extracted 
ew Reports of the Akademie d. Wissenschaften). Wien : Gerold’s 
ohn. 
Curtius, G. Das Verbum der griechischen Sprache seinem Bau nach 


Sanskrit-W6rterbuch. 50 Liefg. Leipzig: 


dargestellt. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
al ire ie Prof. A. Ortoepia della lingua greca. Napoli: Libreria 
arbieri. 


DeuTscH, Dr. Imman. De Elihuisermonum origine atque auctore. 
Commentatio philologico-critica. Breslau : Skutsch. 

Dozy, R. Le Calendrier de Cordone de l’année 961. 
ancienne traduction latine. Leiden: Brill. 

Gizk, L. Eléments de grammaire basque, dialecte souletin, suivis d’un 


Texte arabe et 


vocabulaire basque-frangais et francais-basque. Paris: Maison- 
neuve. 
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Engelmann. 
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Maun, Dr. C. A. F. Gedichte der Troubadours in provenzalischer 
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PLautus. Comaediae cum adnotationibus et commentariis Thomae 
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ag P. C. Epigraphie gallo-romaine de la Moselle. Paris: 
idier. 


RUHE, A. Quaestiones Horatianae quum de carminum forma venusta 
eneratim tum separatim de carm. i. 22, iii. 8 condicione genuina 
Institutae. Miinster: Mitsdorffer. 

TODHUNTER, I. Conflict of Studies. Macmillan. 

Vicrusson, G. Icelandic-English Dictionary. Part III. Macmillan. 
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ERRATA IN No. 74. 


Page 239 (a) 11 lines from bottom, for ‘‘ Dorport” read ‘‘ Dorpat.” o 
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